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THE MAN IN 
LONELY LAND 


[TO all prisoners in Lonely Land! Here’s the way out—the way to 
For you, then, is this story of one prisoner who found 
Suddenly, like a fragrant .southern breeze, he felt 
Her joyousness filled the air with song. Like 
clear pools, the nature of the children reflected her sunshine, and sparkled 


Thus led, he left Lonely Land behind 


forever, and came out into the sunshine of Mary Caryland. There is a 
marvelous child like Mary Cary in this new story—two children, really, who 
say their prayers sometimes in French, and— 





happiness! 
his liberty. How? 
the presence of Another. 


till he, too, caught the infection. 


By KATE 
LANGLEY BOSHER 
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ARNOLD BENNETT’S 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS 


Here Mr. Bennett gets fairly under way with his 
impressions of what he calls “‘ Your United States.” 

Fifth Avenue has seemed to him “one of the proudest 
thoroughfares in the world”—his wanderings east and 
west in New York have amazed him. He appreciates 
our architecture and shudders at our street pavements. 
Chicago, too, comes in for its share of attention. Never have 
Mr. BenNeETT’s remarkable powers been shown to greater 
advantage. 


W. D. HOWELLS IN SPAIN 


Recently, in his seventy-fifth year, Mr. Howe.ts visited Spain for the first time, 
thereby gratifying an ambition which has been his since boyhood. Never in any of his 
travel articles has he written with greater charm and humor. His first article deals 
with his experiences in the ancient city of Burgos. 


“1812”---AN ANNIVERSARY 


In the midst of our celebration of Civil War anniversaries many of us have forgotten 
that this year is the anniversary of another war. To mark this anniversary W. J. 
AYLWarp, the first of our marine artists, has made a notable group of pictures in color 
and black and white of famous actions in the war of 1812. James Barnes, the well- 
known authority on this period, has prepared from rare contemporary sources a most 
interesting article to accompany them. 


MARK TWAIN’S OWN LOVE STORY 


AxBert Bicevow Paring, the authorized biographer of Mark Twain, writes of one of 
the least known and most romantic periods of the great humorist’s life—his courtship 
and marriage. In this period, too, his real literary career was begun with the publication 
of “The Innocents Abroad.”’ 


“MARIE’S TALK TRUST” 


IrnvinG BACHELLER writes another of his genially philosophical stories in the vein of 
his famous “ Keeping Up With Lizzie.” Here he tells of the talk trust and how it was 
broken up. One of the most amusing things which he has done. 

Tuomas A. JANvrer has written one of his most charming French stories—a tale of 
a cat and the important part which it played in a dual courtship. Other notable stories 
in the number are by Inez Haynes Grutmore, Howarp Pye, E. S. Martin, H. W. 
Nevinson, and R. O’Grapy. There are seven in all. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


The new serial by the author of “THE INNER SHRINE” 
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_ JUST PUBLISHED—. 
A New Book by the Author of 


MARY CARY 


With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 








An Introduction to the HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD 
By Dr. THEODATE L. SMITH, of Clark 
University, and CARL R. BYOIR 


HIS book, written by Americans and including the results of 

American experience, affords a simple and practical introduction 
to the new system of elementary education devised by Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori, of Rome—a system of sense-training with the use of materials 
whose forms are based on the most modern psychological experiments. 
Froebel dealt with the group. Montessori deals with the individual. 
While she has written a comprehensive scientific manual of her method, 
there is need of an easily comprehensible introduction to it, with special 
reference to the needs of the average American teacher and mother. 
For such explanation, Dr. Theodate Smith, of Clark University, is pre- 
eminently equipped by her training and wide experience. Mr. Byoir 
is at the head of the House of Childhood in this country. The book has 
the advantage of representing American tests of the method. The 
pictures have been taken for this book and they represent the Mon- 
tessori methods in actual use in a Brooklyn school. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cents net 


HARPER’S 
GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 


By MRS. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


‘HIS book explains the easiest way of telling flowers and plants. 
based upon the new classification embodied in the Vienna Con- 
gress of 1905. It identifies them by color, habitat, and seasons. Every 
pictorial aid is presented to make the book a complete guide to the 
flowering plants of the Atlantic seaboard, New England, the Middle 
States, and, to a certain extent, of the Southern States. 
Elaborately Illustrated with Colored Plates and Drawings. Crown 8v0, 
Cloth, $1.75 net 
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What Some 
of Our 
Readers Say 


* | WAS looking over the maga- 
zines in a local store some time 
igo, wanting to buy one or two, 
when my eye caught your “Em- 
broidery Contest.” I immediately 
sought a Bazar and went home 
ind proceeded to devour the con- 
rents of it, which seemed to me 
nore interesting than any maga- 
zine I ever read before. That was 
bout three months ago. Now | 
‘cel that I could not keep house 
vithout Harper’s Bazar.”’ 


—T. E. H., So. Bend, Ind. 


“For what am I not indebted 
co the Bazar! For hints on en- 
‘ertaining (a letter with full di- 
‘ections for a public euchre is 
pigeonholed ready for this win- 
ter), for hints on furnishing, and 
for ideas on dress. Your pat- 
terns are invaluable. They al- 
ways fit, and they stay in fashion 
until worn out! With gratitude 
for assistance both in the past and 
to come, I remain the Bazar’s 
most devoted admirer.” 


—M. F. A., Bowmanville, Ont. 


“T am an old subscriber who 
had a copy of the very first edi- 
tion of Harper’s Bazar issued. 
The Bazar is all right and I wish 
no other when I have that for a 
guide to all that is good.” 


—F. E. §., Providence, R. I. 


“T have just subscribed for the 
Bazar for the third time. I took 
it for two years, and then de- 
cided to substitute another maga- 
zine for it. When that year was 
up I went back to the Bazar. 
The year before last I was pre- 
vailed upon to try another maga- 
zine, which I did. Now, for the 
third time, I have gone back to 
my first love—the Bazar. I 
have been trying to decide what 
it was I missed in the others that 
the Bazar supplies. I had liter- 
ary material, fashions, home- 
naking and political articles, and 
vet I felta void. Now I have de- 
cided that the Bazar has a purer, 
rarer atmosphere than any other 
magazine. That’s why I love 
it!”"—§. HL, Sullivan, Indiana. 


“The April Bazar is certainly 
_a grand success, beginning with 

the outside picture, which is a 
gem of itself. I enjoyed the 
Bazar from cover to cover. The 
Children’s Page is always first 
class. The fashions are fine. In 
fact, the Bazar is perfect and I 
congratulate you on its growing 
attractiveness.” 


—E. B. N., Katonah, N. Y. 
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n AN OPPORTUNITY 
‘THE publishers of Harper’s Bazar have just published a really 


helpful and unique Cook Book, along entirely new lines— 
“Harper’s Cook Book of Left-Overs.” Its use will help to reduce 
the high cost of living. It tells you just how to make left-over 
food into tempting, dainty, and delicious dishes for another meal. 
It will save its cost in a very short time. There are more than 
400 recipes. 

The quality of helpfulness always makes friends for a book, a 
periodical, or a person. That is the reason we are distributing a 
special limited edition of this helpful book—to make friends for it 
geeyerhetn, and at the same time to make new friends for HARPER’s 

AZAR. 


How any subscriber may get a copy of this Cook Book free : 





On receipt of $1.00 and the name of one new subscriber we will 
send Harper’s Bazar, till the end of this year, to the new name 
and address, and also a copy of the Cook Book of Left-Overs. 
The Bazar for eight months and Cook Book for $1.00. 

In appreciation of the service rendered by the old subscriber who 
introduces the Bazar to a friend we will also send to the old sub- 
scriber free a copy of “Harper’s Cook Book of Left-Overs.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A Few of 
Our Plans 
For June 


|? is the ordinary thing to say 

that no story is absolutely 
new—that there is no plot which 
has never been used before— 
but all these generalities are 
disproved by the new serial 





which we are going to begin in 
the June Bazar. It is called 
“The Pictures of Polly.” Re- 


member the name, for every one 


will be talking about it soon. It | 


is a love story, a story of a unique 
courtship. Polly, the heroine, is 
one of the most charming, in- 


genious, and merry figures in all 


American fiction. 


Inez Haynes Gillmore, whose 
article, “Confessions of an Alien 


in the April number, aroused so } 


much comment, has written an 
even more remarkable article for 
the June Bazar. She calls it 


“The Life of the Average Wom- | 


’ 


an.” In it Mrs. Gillmore pic- | 
tures the average woman of to- } 


day as she sees her. We are by 
no means sure that we agree with 
her, but every word that she says 
is tremendously interesting. 


June is the month of weddings, 


so Howard Chandler Christy’s | 


beautiful double-page picture, 
“The Joyful Occasion,” is par- 
ticularly timely. It portrays a 
familiar situation in Mr. Christy’s 
most brilliant style. 


Notable among ‘the _ short 
stories will be a delightful sum- 
mer tale, by Josephine Daskam 
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Bacon. There are other stories | 


of no less interest, a brilliant in- 
stalment of Margarita Spalding 
Gerry’s great novel, “ As Caesar's 


Wife,” with James Montgomery | 


Flagg’s pictures, and a dozen 
important features. 


In its Departments the Bazar 
is, as always, helpful and prac- 
tical, and it aims to meet the 
needs of “the average woman.” 


Its June fashions from Paris and | 


New York are the best, for “‘it 
sets the fashions.” It gives prac- 


tical advice, which every house- } 
wife appreciates, and it is making | 
plans to broaden this field so as to | 


cover everything in which women | 


do or should take an interest. 


The Bazar’s Happyland Club 
for the children has already al- 
most five thousand members. 
Ask your child to write about it 


to Aunt Joy, in care of the } 


Bazar. 


The June cover is a new de- 
parture, the work of a distin- 
guished English painter—a real 
painting of rare beauty. 
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FIRST VISIT TO GRANDMA 


DRAWN BY W. A. KIRKPA’TRICK 
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“« There is no other magasine like Harper’s Bazar. There is no other publication that approaches it in its field. 
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Its vages contain 


something for every division of feminine activity. It is always as beautiful as it is good, and it is as good as a magasine for women 


could be.’’—IIlinois Farmer and Farmer’s Call. 





LMOST any set of thoughts about life will do when 
life is going well. The careless woman, the irre- 
f ligious woman, finds no need for higher solutions as 
V4 long as her problems are easy ones. The gay wife 
of a prosperous husband, with no belief that counts 
for anything, may float on the surface of things as 
lightly as a thistle-down until life is half over. But nevertheless 
her existence has a vital lack in it and sooner or later the day of 
her deep test comes. 

There are moments in time which call upon eternity for an an- 
swer and can never be comforted except out of the heart of God. 
In such moments the life of the careless, irreligious woman seems 
to shrivel into emptiness, and the life of the intellectual woman who 
has cultivated her mind to the exclusion of her soul is forlorn in 
its blank negations. The agony of the woman without religion in 
the midst of a great sorrow is doubled because she has no hope. 

“The consolations of religion” is not a mere conventional 
phrase. It is an expression of what generation after generation 
has felt in passing through the valley of the shadow. The peace 
and light. the infinite hope, the strong support of faith that come 
with true belief in God lift the soul over the hardest places. What 
human life can stand in its own strength against time and fate? 
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[RE—the flame that meant life and progress—was the supreme 
good of primitive man. Therefore, woman became its cus- 
todian. In the old pagan civilizations there were the priestesses 
of the flame—the vestal virgins, the 
altar attendants. They kept the fire 
| THE CUSTODIANS alive, and so great was their respon- 
| OF THE FLAME sibility to the state, even in this later 
symbolic stage, that to desert the 
altar meant death to the deserter. 

The custodian of the highest good must not trifle with duty. 
To-day woman has come to be the priestess of those ideals which 
the race of men hold higher than mere bodily life. To her the 
child is given to train in these most precious possessions of hu- 
manity. The altar fire burns in every home and every wife and 
mother, every teacher, every woman striving to help the world 
along is a priestess of the race. 

Ideals, however, can die out. They cannot be safely left to them- 
selves while the priestess is busy elsewhere. A home without ideals 
can, perhaps, be neglected safely, but every home that has ideals 
(which means every home that is worth anything to the real prog- 
ress of the world) requires their keeping alive as its first and 
foremost claim. The highest motives cannot excuse the deserter. 
Is she not guilty beyond forgiveness if she allows the flame to 
flicker, burn low, and perish ? 











VERY mother of a socially inclined daughter will find comfort 
in Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s article in this number of the 
Bazar. Much has been said (and much more thought and darkly 
hinted) about the effect of the new 
| dances on the society girl of to-day. 





OUR GIRLS As to what this will be, if the dances 

AND maconccer continue popular, there can be little 
difference of opinion among those who 
have watched their daughters oscillating in the “turkey trot,” 
bobbing in the “bunny hug,” and embracing their partners in 
the “grizzly bear,” to the strains of the ubiquitous “rag-time - 
accompaniment. 

Fortunately, however, the new dances are already losing their 
popularity. The combined influence of the law, the press, and the 
pulpit is opening the eyes of girls as well as the eyes of their 
mothers to the origin and real meaning of the measures they have 
been treading so lightly. 

One of Mrs. Miller’s points is that our girls have danced these 
immodest dances with the blithe unconsciousness of ignorance 
and innocence. Another point is that in the early days of the 
waltz a cry of horror went up against waltzing from the parents 
who now urge their daughters toward the waltz as a diversion 
from the perils of the new dances. Is Mrs. Miller hinting here 
that dances of the futtife ttiay make the turkey trot, too, a moral 
delight by comparison ? 

Her conclusion, however, is optimistic, and in it we concur. 
The American girl, wherever we find her, is a fairly sensible young 
person. Through youth and ignorance she may do things she 


He 
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should not do—but she is easily influenced by wise guidance. To 
quote Mrs. Miller, she is “ prepared to understand.” 

That makes. the task of the American parent both obvious and 
simple. And, as it is generally conceded that the example of girls 
in society is followed by girls in the tenements and the dance- 
halls, we may hope that the effect of the wise counsel recently 
given on Fifth Avenue will filter through every stratum of Amer- 
ican society, cleansing as it goes. 


ANY women are now striving for grace. They are deter- 
mined to be graceful. Grace used to be considered sponta- 
neous, but now we know how to capture it by strenuous effort. 

Physical culture claims thousands 
of votaries, and the clumsiest muscles 
are trained into supple harmony. Any 
woman can be graceful who chooses. 
She can decide to walk, dance, sit, 
and stand gracefully. But when she has achieved grace she too 
often forgets graciousness. 

For one thing, there are no classes in graciousness, even in the 
women’s clubs. Yet, it is more important surely to have a grace- 
ful mind than a graceful body. Graciousness is the charming 
way of doing things, the sure path to lovely influence over others. 
Like grace, it is not necessarily a birth gift by the fairies. It ean 
be captured and needs only will and work. Its essential element 
is consideration for others—a consideration which must be prac- 
tised till it extends even to a fractious cook or a surly plumber. 

The women whom it is a pleasure to work for—how they keep 
their cooks and conquer their plumbers! The gracious women 
whom young people admire, whom old people turn to—how enviable 
they are! Why not be one of them? 





GRACE AND 
GRACIOUSNESS 








LI. the manners of the world have been builded on repose and 
leisure. They take time and thought. That may be why most 
modern women—even the otherwise admirable ones—have thrown 


HIGH-SPEED 
MANNERS 





‘ manners overboard and are steaming 
ahead at full speed without any. 

Perhaps a new code of courtesy 
will be developed, but if so it wi'l 
have to suitable to high - speed 
records before it will become popularly adopted —at least it 
looks so now. For lack of time women no longer pay calls, even 
those once deemed incumbent on the busiest. 
punctual at any function. They no longer have time to listen 
to the end of anybody’s sentences. They no longer require any 
courtesy from men or practise any gentle consideration to the old. 

In the one thing they have time for—cards—they cast politeness 
to the winds a dozen times in an afternoon. They are probably 
just as kind-hearted as ever—certainly they throw themselves into 
charitable work more than ever before in history—but they do even 
kindnesses barely.and brusquely. Why not be gracious as well 
as good? Why not be lovely as well as lively? 
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They no longer are 


ANDSOME clothes are not within every woman’s means. 
Exquisite personal neatness is. A hard-working little stenog- 
rapher can be as well groomed as the most fashionable woman in 
town. A gir] in a mill or a factory 
can be as neat as-a woman of leisure 
—-if the essentials of neatness are con- 
| Sidered, not the useless trappings. 
Long finger-nails are not an es- 
sential—a daily bath is. Essences and perfumes are rather against 
cleanliness than for it. Simplicity is a fundamental part of per- 
fect neatness. The woman whose hair is simply arranged, with- 
out untidy attempts at fashion, whose skin is clean and fresh. 
whose collar is spotless, whose hat and dress are kept brushed, 
and whose shoes and gloves are in good order will always please the 
beholder’s eye; and as “ beauty lies in the eye of the gazer” such 
a woman will be considered good-looking whether she dresses on 
five dollars a month or on five hundred. 

Clothes are a mode of self-expression. The untidy woman ex- 
presses in her dress—what! Not very pleasant personal qualities, 
surely. The daintily neat woman expresses purity, refinement, 
love of order, atid love of beauty to every one who looks at her 
outward appearatiée. And because all things act and react be- 
tween body and soul, there is subtle yet enduring truth in the 
statement that cleanliness is next to godliness. 





THE WELL- 
GROOMED WOMAN 
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HE girl looked out of the window and 
sighed. The question her dearest friend 
| had asked her was one that had been 
| knocking at the door of her heart for 
Z many days pleading for an answer, and 
the answer had not come. 
“T wish I could tell you, Mabel,” she said, finally. 
George is so fine and earnest and so serious in his 
views of what he hopes to be that I sometimes feel 
that my future would be safer with him than with 
any other man in the world, and I know too that he 
loves me as a woman wants to be leved always— 
deeply, ardently, and spiritually.” 

* Then,” said the other, “if that is the case, Doris 
dear, why do you not put him out of his misery, and 
tell him so? It will hardly do for you to put off your 
decision much longer, for George Tilbury is a proud 
man, and I venture to say that he is not the kind that 
any woman, no, not even yourself, can keep dangling 
hopelessly at her side forever.” 

“T have been on the point of doing so, Mabel,” re- 
turned Doris, “but two things have restrained me. 
The first is that I am not quite sure whether or not 
George Tilbury has a soft place in his heart for you 
as well as for myself, and 
possibly if I were out of 


the way he would see 
the real truth—that you 
are in all ways my su- 
perior, and would make 
him a far better wife 
than I could ever hope 
to be to him—” 

“And the second rea- 
interrupted the 
other, her face flushing 
a deep rosy red that was 
altogether becoming. 

“The second is that 
just as I am about to 
decide in George’s favor 
Harry Foster looms up 
commandingly in the 
vista of my dream. 
There is no denying 
Harry Foster’s fascina- 
tion. Nobody speaks 
well of him as a serious 
person, but there isn’t 
a man, woman, or child 
anywhere within a hun- 
dred miles of him that 
doesn’t love him for his 
jolly ways, his fun- 
loving disposition, and 
his wit. Perhaps if he 
were to be married he 
would retain all of those 
charming ways of his, 


son ?”” 
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but at the same time realize his responsibilities, and 
settle down into a life of earnest and honest effort.” 

“It is a good deal of a dilemma,” said the other, 
tapping the end of her toe with her parasol, as she 
reflected upon the difficulties of the situation. “I 
really don’t know how to advise you, but I must as 
your friend warn you that the time has come when 
you owe it to them as well as to yourself to reach 
some kind of a definite decision.” 

“You mean to-day?” said Doris, gazing anxiously 
at her friend. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mabel, “ but soon—at least be- 
fore the end of June. It is hardly fair to—to the rest 
of us, is it, to keep the two most desirable men in 
sight dangling on your string forever?” 

“Why, Mabel!” cried Doris. “The idea! I am 
not keeping them dangling on a string. They are per- 
fectly free, both of them, to go wherever they please 
whenever they please.” 

“Ah, my dear Doris,’ sighed Mabel, “that is, of 
course, in a sense true, but none the less you know 
as well as I do that they are bound to your side with 
shackles of the filmiest kind, perhaps, but still as 
strong as though they were cast of steel. And it is 
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Picking a single leaf frum the verbena, Doris pinned it on her dress 


only you that can break the fetters of one or the other 
by definitely and irrevocably binding one or the other 
to you forever.” 

Doris again returned to the pensive labor of gazing 
out over the spring-time fields, the expression of her 
eyes being one of mingled joy and sadness, joy at the 
thought of winning the heart of one, sadness at the 
thought of losing the love of the other. 

“T really don’t know what to do, Mabel, dear,” she 
sighed, after a moment’s thought. “Can you suggest 
a way out—to whom can I go—” 

The face of the other brightened and glowed with 
the glory of an idea. 

“Your garden, Doris!” she cried. 

““My—my garden?” asked Doris, perplexed by the 
extraordinary suggestion. 

“You have gone td it so much for pleasure and com- 
fort,” said Mabel, “ why not ask its advice in a matter 
nearest your heart?” 

“ But—I don’t understand,” pleaded Doris, gazing 
anxiously at her friend. “How can my dear little 
flower-patch advise me?” 

“Oh it is just the sweetest, simplest way out you 
ever knew, dearest,” cried the other ecstatically. 

“Plant two drills of 
seed, one dedicated to 
the fortunes of Harry 
and the other to the 
fortunes of George, and 
the first one to put forth 
a little green shoot shall 
point the way to your 
decision!” 

“You mean—” gasped 
Doris, her face wreath- 
ing with smiles. 

“Plant a verbena or 
some mignonette seed in 
each of two corners of 
your garden,” said Ma- 
bel, “naming one Harry 
and the other George, 
and whichever first ap- 
pears above the surface 
of the earth will be the 
happy man.” 

The answer was an 
enthusiastic hug, a seur- 
rying into a garden-hat, 
the seizure of a trowel, 
and the _ immediate 


” 


” 


me, ; - initiation of the project. 


“There,” said Doris, 
with a friendly pat 
of her trowel upon the 
fresh, smooth earth, be- 
neath which had _ been 
buried the seeds of 
future happiness. “ You 








little Jurymen in the Court of Love may consider 
yourselves locked up in the jury-room over night with 
all the evidence before you. You over here on the 
right are to guard the happiness of Harry, and you on 
the left are appointed trustees of the blics of George 
—as for me, my heart lies temporarily wi. : you both. 
Which of the two, I wonder, will give it b.-x to me?” 

She looked down upon them both wistfully and 
fondly, and for a time appeared to rest in a trance, 
which was finally broken by the intrusion upon the 
silence of Mabel’s own voice. 

“Don’t you think it would be nice to give Harry 
and George a drink of water, Doris?” she asked. 

“Oh, my, yes—I had forgotten,” said the mistress of 
the garden. “ Poor dears—they’d get very dry down 
there before long, and maybe neither of them would 
ever come up.” 

“That would be horrible!” groaned Mabel, as with 
a happy smile she ran to the little garden tool-house 
across the road and seized hold of the watering-pot. 
“1 think on the whole, dear, you’d better let me water 
these plants—you see you might lean one way one 
day and another the next, giving George more than 
was good for him at one time, leaving poor Harry 
parched and dry beneath the soil, and vice versa when 
vour inclinations veered the other way.” 

“Wise Mab!” cried Doris, throwing her arms about 
her friend’s neck, and hugging her up so tightly that 
her hat and hair went all awry. ‘“ Will you attend to 
it every day?” 

“Every day,” the other promised, solemnly, as she 
filled the watering-pot at the garden pump, and turned 
its contents upon the little stakes that marked the 
resting places of the hopes of George and Harry. 

“ Just a weeny, teeny, little bit more for George, 
dear,” said Doris, as Mabel paused. ‘“ You’ve left 
Harry looking like a geyser, but poor George is only 
a puddle.” 

Mabel flushed, one might almost say guiltily, but 
Doris was too confiding of nature to observe anything 
of that sort, and in a few moments the two girls left 
the garden. 

Days passed, and most faithful to her task was the 
fair gardener’s assistant. Indeed, every evening about 
sun-down Mabel appeared upon the scene, and the 
pleasing process of watering the stakes was repeated, 
save when nature herself stepped in and did the work 
for her by sending a good drenching shower along to 
hasten the verdict. At the end of the first week both 
zirls were tremendously excited, Mabel no less so than 





“Doris, dear,’ she said, 
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“are you perfectly happy?” 


Doris, because under all the rules of nature’s games 
the appointed time for the final decision was drawing 
near. 

“Oh, Mabel, dear,” cried Doris one evening as the 
last drop of water from the pot trickled over the spot 


dedicated to Harry, “suppose— suppose they both 
appear at once?” 
“T have been thinking about that,” said Mabel. “If 


they do, why you’ll have to wait until one of them 
puts forth a little green leaf, and award the prize ac- 
cordingly.” 

And then occurred the strangest of all things. It 
was a brilliant Sunday morning, and Doris, after a 
night of lovely dreams in which her own heart had 
seemed to her a garden putting forth a luxuriance of 
flowers of wondrous hue and beauty, started on her 
way to church, and as she passed the flower-path her 
heart stood still for a moment, and then burst 
forth into a perfect passion of beating which left her 
quite faint. 

In the corner devoted to Harry was a plant—not a 
single green shoot, but a flowering verbena—standing 
forth in the glad sunlight, and seeming in the soft 
breeze of the late May morning to be nodding and bow- 
ing gaily to all about, indeed, as Doris even at that 
supreme moment could not help thinking, behaving 
quite like Harry himself, who was on hail-fellow-well- 
met terms with all the world. Once one of the little 
tendrils seemed to beckon to her, and Doris, obedient, 
walked ever to it, and stood gazing down upon the 
lovely bit of green, and then she glanced over to where 
lay the hopes of George, and lo, there was nothing 
there save the stake. The verdict had been rendered. 
Plucking a single leaf frem the verbena, Doris pinned 
it on the soft lace of her dress, and returned to the 
house. Arrived there she rang Mabel up on the tele- 
phone. 

“Ts that you, dearest?” she cried, her voice trembling 
with excitement. 

“Yes, Doris—’ 

“TI thought you’d like to know—Harry’s up!” said 
Doris. 

“ Harry’s what?” answered Mabel, apparently with 
out comprehension, though if Doris could have seen 
the expression on her face she would have known that 
Mabe! knew perfectly well what she meant. 

“ Harry—the seeds we planted—” 

“ Really?” 

“Yes, and he’s come up just like Harry, too—no 
deliberate little shoot, just sticking its head up out 
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“Ecstatically so,”’ 













































replied the other 


of the earth, but a full-tledged verbena all ready for 
anything a verbena is expected to do. It 
now bowing and scraping to everybody.” 

“ Well,” said Mabel, “I guess it is what we might 
have expected, dearest—there isn’t anything on this 
carth that can keep Harry down. 
suppose still plodding upward, thinking about 
it, and taking more care to get his roots right than 
to bouncing forth into the broad glare of day to make 
a show of himself.” 

“You will please remember, Mabel, that you are 
speaking of my—,” protested Doris, with dignity. 

“Yes, yes, dear, I know,” returned Mabel, “and 1 
didn’t mean anything by it except that George is really 
so very slow.” 


is out there 


Poor George—l 


he’s 


It was a double wedding, and the two brides, Doris 
and Mabel, were the picture of happiness, and the 
bridegrooms, Harry and George—well, they, too, might 
have been used as models for a sculptor seeking the 
lineaments of content for his masterpiece, but upon 
the face of one of the brides was a touch of misgiving. 
and as they kissed each other good-by after the recep- 
tion, Mabel drew Doris aside. 

“ Doris. dear,” she said, “ are you perfectly happy?” 

“ Ecstatically so, Mab,” replied the other. 

Mabel gave a great sigh of relief. 

“Then it is all right,” she murmured, “ but I loved 
George so, I just couldn’t help it.” 

“Help it, Mab?” asked Doris. 

“TI told Harry,” confessed Mabel, “and that Satur- 
day night he and I went over to your garden together 
and—and planted that verbena so that—” 

“So that George might be yours?” asked Doris. 

“Yes,” sobbed Mabel, her emotions too strong for 
her strength. 

“ Well, don’t worry, dearest,” said Doris, taking her 
tenderly in her arms and kissing her. “It came out 
just as I wanted it to, and besides I wasn’t deceived. 
I'd planted mignonette and not 
sides—” 

She gazed anxiously about her to make sure that no 
one was listering, and then leaning forward she whis- 
pered in Mabel’s ear— 

“ Besides, dearest, when it came to the second week 
I got so nervous that I—” 

Again she paused, fearful of being overheard. 

“ Yes?” cried the other, excitedly. 

‘I went out one night and dug George up!” said 
Doris. 


verbena, and  be- 
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HALF-TRUTH is the most savage of libels. 
A The adage I quote in part below embodies a 
half-truth., 


“ You may carve it on his tomb-stone; you may write 
it on his card— ; 
‘A young man married is a young man marred.’ ” 


Of the man he was before he joined his fortunes 
with those of the woman he held by the hand in pro- 
nouncing the most solemn vow human lips can utter— 
calling God to witness to his sincerity to live with 
her to her, and for her only—* for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, so long as they both shall live ” 
—of this pre-nuptial young man, we may truly affirm 
that he ceased to be with the sentence that made the 
erst-twain “man and wife.” 

I interject here, parenthetically, that one ultra-con- 
scientious divine would never use that formula. He 
substituted “husband and wife,” holding, as he said, 
that the bridegroom was already a man. Otherwise, 
he could not be wedded lawfully. 

The words may be charged with subtle significance. 
From that hour he becomes another entity. Character, 
tastes, ambitions—whatever pertains to his celibate 
existence—have “passed away ”—(shall we say “ are 
marred ”’?) and all things have become new. 

The failure to comprehend this basal fact underlies 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
family feuds in which mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law are cast for the leading parts, and in which the 
woman who brought the husband into the world and 
who would, at any hour of his subsequent existence, 
have laid down her life to secure his welfare, is the 
chief sufferer. 

A witty woman wrote to me of a victim to the pop- 
ular misapprehension, who mourns the estrangement of 
an idolized son through the influence of his wife: 

“Her mistake was in expecting the leopard-in-law 
to change her spots.” 

We repeat. in the sing-song fashion befitting a 
threadbare platitude nobody dreams of gainsaying: 

“A man’s marriage either makes or mars him.” 

Do we ever bethink ourselves of the pendant truism 
that the wife’s personality suffers no radical change? 
David Copperfield is a type of millions who have 
thought to recast intellect and character, and found, 
with the boy-husband, that “ Dora’s mind was already 
formed.” In the abstract, man’s may be the stronger 
sex. The concrete Benedick is as clay in the hands of 
the potter, or marble under the “tap! tap! tap!” of 
the seulptor’s chisel. Borrowing the simile of my witty 
woman, the spots on his hide are hand-painted and 
non-washable. The effort to change those of the 
leopard-in-law would be violence done to nature and 
opposition to manifest destiny. 

Turn we now to the greatest of classics and foun- 
tain of all wisdom: 

“ From the beginning of the Creation God made them 
male and female. For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother and cleave unto his wife. So then 
they are no more twain, but one flesh.” 

The Master’s quotation from the Mosaic chronicle is 
almost verbatim. The principle is as old as the 
world. 

Said one mother to me in a moment of unpremedi- 
tated confidence: “ I have borne two sons and lost them 
both—one by death, the other by marriage.” 

It would have been as futile as tactless to ask her 
what else was to be expected when she saw the young 
people joined in the holy bonds of matrimony. She 
would have numbered me with Eliphaz the Temanite, 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, had 
I “ improved the occasion” by expounding the ancient 
law founded upon a Divine Decree. 
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I knew as well as she could have told me that her 

only surviving son had been the very core of her heart. 
I recalled with a sickening stricture of my own—what 
the French name aptly “ serrement de coeur ”—that she 
had called him that once to me—‘ the very core of 
my heart!”—and the passion of the gesture with which 
her hand had clutched involuntarily at the breast from 
which he had drawn life and growth. Acquaintances 
said they were “like lovers”; intimates congratulated 
her upon the strong staff and beautiful rod upon 
which she leaned in her widowhood. “A model son!” 
was the unanimous verdict. It was just. I affirm this 
in view of the changed circumstances which afflict her 
beyond what she felt in the death of her other son, 
and cast the very shadow of death into the darkened 
valley she entered on the terrible day that took from 
her the husband of her youth. 

It was not easy—being a woman with like weaknesses 
with herself—for me to set in order, with judicial 
calmness, the reasons that make my friend’s sorrow 
irrational, and to show why her son’s behavior is in 
obedience to physical and moral laws. His love for 
his mother was not feigned. 

His loverly attentions were the outcome of sincere 
attachment to her who was then the dearest of women 
to him. He reverences her still—when he has time 
to think of her! ‘The throne she occupied pridefully 
for all the years of his bachelorhood belongs to the 
queen who has superseded her. As is but right! IL 
write it firmly and in the full consciousness that I am 
upon undebatable ground. It is not in human nature 
to serve two masters. The change of sex in the dictum 
does not alter the fact. I go a step further in probing 
the sore to the bottom: 

“ Rither he will hate the one and love the other, or 
else he will hold to the one and despise the other.” 

Comparatively few men are driven to the first of 
these alternatives. I shrink from speculation as to 
the percentage of married men who secretly—or 
openly!—compare the reigning sovereign with the de- 
throned to the disadvantage of the latter, and the 
(I would fain hope) smaller proportion who come, 
through repeated comparisons, to “ despise ” her. 

Thus—from a standpoint I would make absolutely 
impartial and without prejudice born of sympathy— 
lies the case before us. The mother’s training of and 
influence over her son are potent while he remains 
single. She may form his character and regulate his 
actions, make or mar his comfort and happiness. If 
she be a wise and tender counsellor, he owns her as his 
guiding star. If he be an artist, he paints her picture, 
idealizing it into a saint; if he writes books, one or 
more are dedicated to her as his “best and dearest 
friend.” He addresses poems to her on her birthday 
and has them published. If he be a business man, he 
finds in her such shrewd intelligence and just judg- 
ment as he had never imagined a woman capable of. 
If he be a clergyman, he is not satisfied with the 
sermon he has not read to her; if a lawyer, he talks 
over knotty cases in the council-chamber, the hospital, 
the haven of tempest-tossed souls and battered hearts 
—the innermost of every home that merits that holy 
name—‘“ mother’s room”! 

In the last interview it was my privilege to have 
with a brilliant playwright whose untimely decease 
was a national loss, we discussed his latest play, then 
having a phenomenal run through our leading cities. 

Certain critics had cavilled at the moral tone of the 
story as better adapted to the taste of French theater- 
goers than American. 

He repelled the intimation more warmly than might 
have been expected of one whose reputation was too 
firmly established to be shaken by a breath of dis- 
praise. 

“T read the play, act by act, as I wrote it, to my 
mother—the purest and best of women!”—he protest- 
ed, as one who makes an end of all controversy. ‘“ She 
is, moreover, a competent critic, and not withheld, by 
mistaken partiality for her son, from candid con- 
demnation of what she considers objectionable. What 
she approves cannot be open to the eensure of fair 
and honest critics.” 

To the (unmarried) man of this class his mother is 
the first lady of the realm. 

The marriage service is the “ presto!” of the ma- 
gician fate that shifts actors and scene. The immuta- 
ble law of physics that two objects cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time holds fast here with 





eruel force. That there cannot be two first ladies in 
the kingdom is axiomatic, 

He was a bitter cynic who said that parents would 
seem to spend the best part of their lives and their 
finest energies in teaching their offspring how to get 
along without them. He hit the bull’s-eye squarely, 
so far as sons are concerned. Mothers have labored, 
and daughters-in-law enter into their labors. Have 
you ever known a son’s wife who did not, in the depths 
of her soul, believe that she could have trained her 
husband better than his mother succeeded in doing? 
It is not enough that he is all hers now, to have and 
to mold. She laments that she could not have had the 
bringing-up of her lord. What a.man she would have 
made of him had high heaven granted her the privilege 
of being both mother and wife! 

She gives practical proof of the greed for full and 
absolute possession by taking all her John does for her, 
be it the gift of half his kingdom, as her right. What 
he does for his mother is all of free grace, and usually 
the grace is on her part. 

I spoke the other day in warm commendation of the 
filial devotion of a man who, his wife told me, never 
fails to visit his mother every day, and this although 
she lives ten blocks away from his home. 

The pretty eyes widened as the wife listened: 

“Oh, but, you know, I insist upon his going! I tell 
him I couldn’t respect him if he didn’t pay proper at- 
tention to his mother. And he owes it to me not to 
let her imagine that I keep him away. Old people 
take unreasonable fancies of that sort. I wouldn’t for 
the world have it said that I have come between my 
husband and his relatives. Then, too, as I often 
remind Dick, he owes a debt to his mother. She has 
been a good mother to him!” 

The “has been” spoke volumes of the things that 
have passed away. 

Dick lives under the modern régime. Between the 
two dispensations is a great gulf, fived! Without in 
the least suspecting that she had “ given herself away ” 
and, incidentally, her Dick as well—she had made it 
plain that he has to be prodded periodically to refresh 
his memory as to the existence of the mother who bore 
him, and to remind him that, albeit a subject of another 
country, he should cherish affectionate memories of the 
friend and nurse of his infancy. 

It was impossible not to recall other exhibitions of 
filial piety to which divers Dicks and Johns were in- 
cited by “ insistent ” consorts. One I mention, because 
it was unlike the rest in the sequel. 

It was my lot to be present when a wife sought to 
impress her slower-witted or less-punctilious husband 
with the eminent propriety of paying his weekly visit 
to his invalid mother. She lived in another town, and 
the husband had a busy day before him. 

“But, my love, you know she will be looking for 
you and worrying if you do not come. She says she 
looks forward to your Wednesday visit as the event 
of the week. It is a shame to disappoint a sick 
woman. You really must sacrifice your own inclina- 
tions and let. business go sometimes, when your duty 
to your mother interferes with them!” she purred on, 
and on, and on, until the baited man jumped up in a 
villainously bad humor, and, muttering something 
about “ nagging.” rushed off to his train. 

“T wonder, sometimes, if it can be my duty to risk 
making my husband angry with me in order to hold 
him to what I think is his duty,” explained the wife 
as the front door slammed behind him. “I positively 
dread to have Wednesday come around!” 

The mother’s funeral was appointed for that day 
week. Thenceforth, the son had his Wednesdays free. 

At the call of condolence, paid in due time and cir- 
cumstance to the bereaved household, I heard the bulk 
of a letter written by the daughter of the deceased to 
her brother after the sad ceremonies were over. 

It told him what the writer was sure he would treas- 
ure forever as a precious legacy. His last visit had 
been the most comforting his mother had ever had from 
him—and his coming was always the brightest spot in 
her week. She had longed inexpressibly for him on that 
particular Wednesday. She was no more ill than 
usual, but she would seem to have had a premonition 
that the end was near. Her impatient desire to see 
her “boy”; her rapture at sight of him; her dwelling 
upon each incident of his call in talking it over after- 
ward—were evidences of the great love she bore him, 

(Continued on page 262) 
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HERE is only one indisputable evi- 

dence of age—not gray hair and 

wrinkles, but an intense disapproval 
of the young. Just at the moment when 
the older generation reaches middle life 
and the younger maturity, this differ- 
ence begins to show itself, and has done 
so probably since Cain and Abel came 
of age. In America the difference is 
peculiarly marked, for often to the di- 
versity of age is added a diversity of 
prosperity; and fathers who look back to 
a childhood in- which a single pair of 
shoes was disputed between them and 
their brothers, hear with some confusion 
their sons arguing in like manner the dis- 
position of the family motor. Not only 
parents, but civilization gives with a 
more lavish hand than it did thirty years 
ago. No wonder the middle-aged are 
standing by in some anxiety to see how 
youth is going to use its opportunities. 

Imagine a maiden aunt, a belle, let us 
say, of twenty-five years ago, transported 
after a long absence into a ballroom of the 
past winter. She would be struck at once 
by many changes; a lesser formality, a 
greater gaiety. The old-fashioned cotillon 
of her day would be gone; there would 
be a smaller number of couples in the 
eonservatory, shorter pauses between the 
dances, and a general businesslike air 
that dancing and only dancing was the 
order of the day. It may be that if our 
supposititious aunt were a sentimentalist, 
as maiden ladies of fifty are apt to be, 
she might regret those empty conservatory 
corners, and feel that something of ro- 
mance and something of dignity had dis- 
appeared, and that the entertainment had 
more the quality of a child’s party than 
a full-fledged ball. 

If it were given under the most 
correct auspices, her regrets might go no 
further. If not, she would presently be 
surprised to see, as the band began a 
strange, syncopated measure, that the 
couples were no longer dancing in the at- 
titude to which she had been accustomed 
—the woman’s left hand on the man’s 
shoulder and her right hand out from 
her body. Both the woman’s hands 
would be on, or even dangling over, the 
man’s shoulders, while with steps imi- 
tated rather from the buzzard than the 
turkey the couples oscillate instead of 
circling. 

In other words, she is witnessing for 
the first time one of those new dances, 
so called because no one cares to remem- 
ber to what primitive times and emotions 
they may be traced. 

And, presently, as she watches, a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, a former partner of 
her own, approaches, and adds the weight 
of masculine opinion to her own growing 
horror. “Have you ever seen such an 
exhibition?” he whispers in her ear. 
“Tmagine what your dear mother would 
have said! Why I can remember at the 
Chicago Fair feeling apologetic to all the 
ladies of my acquaintance for merely hav- 
ing witnessed such dancing. And, of 
course, you know that in Paris—” 

The aunt is deeply distressed. She has 
always been terrified by the merest sug- 
gestion of wickedness. Driving home, she 
tries to explain the situation to her niece, 
tries to quote a modified form of the 
opinion of him whom she describes as 
“a complete man of the world.” But as 
she talks she finds to her surprise that— 
as is so often the case—the protest is 
more corrupting than the offence. She 
finds herself taking refuge weakly in the 
complaint that the new dances are not 
very graceful to watch. 

“Perhaps not, but they are great fun 
to dance,” says her niece, cheerfully. 

The aunt tries another tack. She has 
taken some comfort throughout the even- 
ing in noticing that her niece danced with 
only one partner. She says aloud: 


“The young man you danced so con- 
stantly with—he is an old friend of 
yours, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no,” says the girl, “I really 
hardly know him. I think I’ve heard he 
was engaged to Helen. But our steps 
suit, and nowadays, you know, one has to 
have a dancing affinity.” 

The rest of the drive is taken up in 
explanations of the term. 

Perhaps, if the hostess of the even- 
ing had been of the older school, the 
maiden aunt would have been spared all 
this suffering. Orders would have been 
left in the dressing-rooms to explain to 
all arrivals that no turkey-trotting or 
bunny-hugging would be allowed. And, if 
someone, exercising undue influence over 
the leader of the band, had contrived to 
get him to play “rag,” it would have 
been stopped instantly, and, for those bar- 
baric intervals, would have’ been substi- 
tuted the rhythm of the good old-fash- 
ioned waltz. 

To the aunt this will perhaps seem 
the most surprising of all, that the 
waltz, which one hundred years ago was 
the horror of parents, which even in her 
time a few ultra-well-brought-up girls 
were not allowed to dance, has now become 
the refuge of propriety, the parent’s as- 
sistant. What, she wonders, would Byron 
say, if he could see the dance which rep- 
resented all that was indecorous to his 
mind, now summoned to restore the tone 
of a ballroom? History, indeed, repeats 
itself, and it is not a little amusing to 
read the letters of a hundred years ago 
on the subject of the new dance of their 
time. 

Thomas Raikes says in his Personal 
Recollections: “No event ever produced 
so great a sensation as the introduction 
of the German waltz. Old and young re- 
turned to school, and the mornings were 
now absorbed at home in whirling a chair 
around the room to learn the step and 
measure of the German waltz. The anti- 
waltzing party took alarm, cried it down, 
mothers forbade it, and every ballroom 
became a scene of feud and contention.” 

“My cousin Hartington,” writes Lady 
Caroline Lamb, “ wanted to have waltzes 
and quadrilles, but at Devonshire House 
it could not be allowed, so we had them 
at Whitehall. All the bon ton assembled 
there continually. There was nothing 
so fashionable.” 

Yet Goethe makes Werther assert after 
waltzing with the respected Charlotte: 
“TI felt if I were married, my wife 
should waltz with no one but myself.” 

In 1813 Byron’s bitter and hardly re- 
peatable poem appeared. 


“ But ye—who never felt a single thought 
For what our morals are to be, or 
ought: 
Who wisely wish the charms you view 
to reap, 
Say—would you make those beauties 
quite so cheap? 
Hot from the hands 
applied, 

Round the slight waist or down the 
glowing side 

Where were the rapture then to clasp 
the form 

From this lewd grasp and lawless con- 
tact warm? 

At once love’s most enduring thought 
resign, 

To press the hand so pressed by none 
but thine: 

To gaze upon that eye which never met 

Another’s ardent look without regret: 

Approach the lip which all, without re- 
straint, 

Come near enough—if not to touch—to 
taint; 

If such thou lovest—love her then no 
more, 

Or give—like her—caresses to a score.” 


promiscuously 


Yet, in spite of everything, waltz- 
ing made its way and before long we hear 
of the Emperor Alexander waltzing round 
the room at Almacks “with his tight 
uniform and numerous decorations,” and 
of Lord Palmerston “describing an infin- 
ite number of circles with Madame 
Lieven.” 

The parallel seems complete, and many 
people—particularly those under twenty— 
it absolute proof that the pro- 
testors of to-day are wrong, and that a 
hundred years from to-day the tango will 
be accepted as unquestioningly as the 
waltz. They see, in a prophetic vision, 
some hostess now in the cradle stopping 
undreamed-of melodies, and ordering that 
“rag” be played,.so that the turkey-trot 
may take the place of some even more 
revolutionary dance of the future. There 
are always people who believe that the 
line of progress is straight, not spiral, 
who never look for any reaction and ex- 
pect the pendulum to swing always in the 
same direction. It is one of the obsessions 
of a leisure class—an obsession fostered 
perhaps by the press—that they really do 
set the example for good or evil to the 
rest of the country. 

To these people present changes 
which we have noting represent 
nothing more than an alteration in ball- 
room manners—exactly similar to the al- 
teration produced by the introduction of 
the waltz. But the similarity is very 
superficial. A hundred years ago in 
England the number of people who did 
or did not waltz was but a handful— 
influential, perhaps, but small. The revo- 
lution was merely one of manners and 
limited to a small class. When, finally, 
the Court took to waltzing the prestige 
of that sanction was sufficient to settle 
the whole question. 

In this country have no inner 
circle. There.is no group that can im- 
pose its manners and customs—in spite 
of the brilliant pages of the society re- 
porter. And if there were, there would 
be no unanimity within the group. One 
hostess would allow what another for- 
bade. The fact that Mrs. A. permitted 
her daughter to do the “ bunny-hug” 
must be entirely offset by the knowledge 
that Mrs. B. does not. 

In this country any manifestation con- 
fined to a small body of the rich and fash- 
ionable would have no significance what- 
ever. But in the present case we are 
dealing with something very much more 
important — something on a very much 
larger scale. 

Some twenty years ago the idea of 
cheap, and, if possible, clean amusement 
for the poor and moderately well-off be- 
came for the first time a commercial and 
philanthropic idea. We have had as a 
result the new Coney Island, Revere 
Beach in Boston, run by the State itself, 
moving-picture shows, five-cent theaters, 
music in the parks, recreation piers, and 
playgrounds, and the cheap magazines. 
Nor has the movement been really limited 
to the poor. Motors, many more theaters, 
novels, shops have done exactly the same 
thing relatively for the rich. Enjoy- 
ments which a few years ago were limited 
to a handful of people are offered to 
thousands. 

The shops put clothes within the reach 
of great multitudes of women, which 
thirty years ago would have been accessi- 
ble only to that comparatively small num- 
ber who got their things in Paris. Fash- 
ion has taken advantage of the situation, 
and grows continually more complex to 
correspond to our more complex life. 
Nowadays we must have different clothes 
for motoring, for winter and summer 
sports, different slippers and stockings 
for every gown, different furs for different 
occasions. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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; JUDITH stole cautiously from bed in swift 
{ = response to the fretful cry that came 
iJ ; ‘irom the nursery. “’Sh!” she whispered, 
Li anxiously, “ Mother’s coming, precious. 
‘we, Don’t wake poor daddy!” But the warn- 
Sam threw out a groping hand that 
and held it detainingly. 
“why don’t 
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ing was too late. 
reached for her hone braid, 
“Oh, my goodness,” he groaned, sleepily, 
you assassinate him?” 

But Judith had already sped through the open door- 
way to the small bed of the naughty little disturber 
of her nightly peace. She crept in beside him, and 
once the warm little ball had cuddled down in her arms, 
a soft cheek burrowing contentedly in her neck, the 
summons was in reality a strong relief to her. The 
vague shadow of trouble that had kept her awake dis- 
tressed her no longer. Since the children had found 
the box of Helen’s things, with the old picture lying 
near it, in the attic the day before, she had been mis- 
erably in doubt as to what to do with it. She was 
so afraid of not being fair to Sam’s dead first wife— 
and yet again she equally dreaded the small aliena- 
tions and misunderstandings that she had come to 
associate with any mention of the dead woman in her 
husband’s presence. But now she stopped worrying, 
and held her baby close in sudden delicious sleepiness. 
Sam’s sister Celia would arrive in the morning on one 
of her frequent visits, and she would ask her advice 
as to what she had best do with the things, and what- 
ever it was, she would follow it. 

It was raining hard in the morning, and the day 
seemed to go wrong in the nursery from the start. 
Even after bright-eyed, vivacious Celia had arrived, 
with presents all around, the demons of mischief that 
Were running riot in four small breasts refused to be 
quelled. And—quick, hurt tears sprang to Judith’s 
eyes at the memory—Sam had remarked with some- 
what unnecessary force as he pushed back his chair 
from the table, that he wished she would engage a 
nurse for the children who knew a little about man- 
aging them, for as long as she took care of them her- 
self he feared that they would always be possessed of 
devils! 

Celia knew intuitively as soon as they were left 
alone that there was something on her sister-in-law’s 
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mind that she wanted to talk 
to her about. But the day 
was so interrupted by the de- 
mands of the boys that it was 
not until the rainy twilight set 
in that they had any time 
to themselves. At last when 
Judith closed the door firmly 
between her own room and 
the riotous nursery, Celia laid 
down the centerpiece she was 
embroidering and waited si- 
lently for her to draw her 
chair close ‘to the shining fen- 
der and begin. She looked 
across at her affectionately, her 
black eyes sharp and kind. 
Judith was a large woman, 
with a strong, sweet face, and 
something very womanly and 
gracious in all her gentle mo- 
tions. Her rippling brown hair 
was parted smoothly and 
drawn into a great, lovely coil 
on the back of her head, and 
her cheeks had a soft, changing 
color that by contrast made her 
blue eyes seem  luminously 
deep and clear. 

“Well,” Celia said, at last, 
smiling at her,” “what’s the 
trouble with the dear lady?” 

Judith put down the little 
trousers she was mending and 
leaned back in her chair. It 
was harder than she thought it 
would be to break her habit of 
proud reserve. Finally, 

“Sam telephoned me that 
he had tickets for Marslach’s 
song-recital to-night,” she said, 
her soft voice very low, “ and 
I see in the morning paper that 
she will sing an entire group 
of Helen’s songs. Of course, 
Sam doesn’t know that. But 
I— oh, I _ simply can’t 

listen to them, Celia! I’m jealous of the woman, 1 
suppose, if the plain truth was told. Anyhow, when 
I hear those marvelous love-songs, and ‘The Trans- 
figuration,’ and that last one, ‘The Song of Love in 
Death,’ and remember that she wrote them all to Sam 
the year she was his wife, it kills me. If she had com- 
posed at all before her marriage I shouldn’t feel this 
way, I don’t think. But as it is! ... Yesterday Dedy 
and the boys were playing in the attic, and they found 
a box... of hers. ... Dedy had opened it, and on 
top there was a picture of Helen, and then there was 
an inside box. ...I wanted to ask you what you 
thought I ought to do with it.” She bent closely over 
her sewing again. 

“T’m jealous of her, Celia,” she said, miserably. 
“T’ve fought it until I haven’t any strength left, and 
tried time and time again to prove to myself that | 
wasn’t, but I am. And every time I hear one of her 
songs it makes me feel—oh!—bitter to the poor girl! 
She was so gifted, so wonderfully in unity with all of 
Sam’s interests. And since the babies came I haven’t 
had time to keep up my music enough to play accom- 
paniments even, and as for dressing well, and doing 
the things he cares for, it’s simply impossible—” Her 
eyes met his sister’s in the red firelight trustfully. 
“T only want him to be happy, Celia. That’s all | 
care for. And I suppose it’s because I’m such a miser- 
able failure myself that I feel as I do to Helen.” 

Celia’s heart went out to her in mute sympathy. 
She knew how galling the thought of Sam’s first wife 
had always been to Judith. And this abandon of a 
high reserve that had lasted for ten years touched 
her deeply. She responded instantly to the appeal 
that the other was too proud to make. 

“ There isn’t much that any of us can tell you about 
her, Judith,” she said, quietly. “She lived only a 
year, you know—died when the baby was born. It 
was during the last five months of her life that she 
wrote the group of songs that her fame musically will 
rest on. There were ten of them in all, and eaeh one 
was the expression of the cry of a woman’s heart in 
the great crises of life. ‘The Song of Love in 
Death’ is considered the most remarkable. She had 
never composed before her marriage, and as a pianist 
she had only moderate ability. So, undoubtedly, the 
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from her own emotional state at that 
time, strange as it may seem. Her work ranks very 
high among contemporary composers. She would prob- 
ably have won an even higher place if she had lived, 
for Sam was teaching her, and with thorough equip- 
ment her gifts would have reached a more perfect de- 
velopment. That’s all I know about her musically. 
As to what she was herself, I know even less. Sam 
married her simply from propinquity, of course. She 
was an orphan, the daughter of a minister—they 
were plain people, I think. She and her invalid sister 
were boarding in the same house with Sam (we think 
now that the sister had consumption), and Helen was 
in a good many of the same classes with him at the 
Conservatory. And then suddenly the sister died. 
And a few days afterward Sam, without a word of 
explanation or warning to mother and me, gave up 
his music, left college, went into business, and mar- 
ried Helen. It almost killed us all. I was bitter 
about it, because when there was not enough for us 
both to be educated musically I gave Sam my chance. 
IT never saw Helen, but mother stayed with them sev- 
eral times, and she said she was a little, big-eyed wisp 
of a creature, afraid of her own shadow, and- not 
willing for Sam to get out of her sight for an instant 
—she had rather a morbid, unwholesome disposition, 
I imagine. She played the first of the songs to Sam 
about three months after their marriage. Of course 
he recognized their worth at once. And now I’ve told 
vou about everything I know,” Celia sighed, smiling. 
Then her eyes met Judith’s squarely. “My dear,” 
she said, frankly, “Sam married Helen out of a boy’s 
chivalry that was aroused by propinquity. And after- 
ward he cared for her because of her talents he was 
training. But he loves you—looks up to you—cares 
for you with a man’s deep feeling, not a boy’s flighty 
passion. It’s character that holds us all in the long 
run.... And I don’t think you need ever feel 
jealous of Helen.” 

Judith wiped her eyes, smiling. Her face had its 
usual look of sweet control. The eager, wistful little 
smile her husband loved hovered about her lips, and 
her eyes were deep and tender. 

“T’m glad you told me about it all,” she said. 
simply. “I wouldn’t have been such a coward—l 
never have been before—” 

Down-stairs the front door slammed loudly, and in 
response there was a general exodus from the nursery 
The three boys slid down the banisters at a terrific 
speed, and pretty little Cordelia trotted swiftly down 
the steps, her sleepy arms outstretched to meet the 
love that never failed her. Sam adored his tiny, dainty 
girl. With the boys he was often sharp and impatient. 
but he was his daughter’s loyal knight,,and he treated 
her with the prettiest deference imaginable. 

Judith straightened her hair hastily. The baby’s 
little tugging fingers had pulled at it until it was 
loosened into soft disorder rippling girlishly about he: 
gentle face. A soft color crept into her cheeks, ani 
her blue eyes had a shining look as she smiled at the 
tall man standing in the doorway with the child on his 
shoulder. He was decidedly handsome in a virile 
masculine way, and his face, keenly alive and splen 
didly intellectual, was that of a man who had faced 
life richly on all sides of development. But for al 
the charming camaraderie, the droll, sweet humo 
there was in his expression an indefinable, veiled some 
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thing, beautiful and strong, a quality of fine reserve, 
and a certain look of inner purity that his wife in 
her own life strained passionately to reach up to. 

“ Hello, girls!” he said, cheerfully. He gave Celia’s 
hand a laughing clasp as he passed her chair, and then 
bent over his wife. 

“Why, who's been troubling you, Judith?” he asked, 
quickly, as he kissed her. His tone deepened into real 
concern as he saw the marks of tears on her cheeks. 

What's the matter, Sweetheart?” He slipped a kind 
arm about her shoulder. Suddenly she drew close to 
him, and hid her face in his arm as if it were sanc- 
tuary from all pain. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, shakily, making an effort 
o smile up at him. “Nothing ever is when you’re 
ere.” 

His arms fell abruptly. Sam abhorred sentimentality 
ind “ scenes.” 

“So!” he answered. “ Well, I’m here, and so are 

he tickets for the concert. Why in the mischief 
ren’t you girls dressed?” he finished, disapprovingly. 

Judith’s eyes filled with unreasoning tears. If just 

nly for to-night he would be tender! Of course she 

new he felt it in his heart—and she hated sentimen- 
lity herself—but all day she had felt such longing 

1 his voice, his touch, all the little things, each in 
tself so beautiful to her, that made the sum of his 

ear presence. 

Celia watched the two with shrewd, sisterly obser- 

ition. She considered him dangerously handsome, 

iis clever brother of hers, with the laughing eyes and 
ie grave mouth at whose corners lurked what his 
other had termed “curly places.” But for all of 
is charming ways, Sam was no angel. He always 
took reproof well, she remembered, and there were 
» number of things she intended saying to him when 
next she had him to herself. 

In the mean while he was looking his wife over keen- 
lv, yet with a whimsical appreciation of the quiet, 
unworldly charm of her figure in the plain black 
cown. 

“Now see here,” he began, in amused remonstrance, 
“my darling girl, you can’t go to the theater looking 
lise that! That frock’s at least ten years old. Why 
don’t you get yourself some decent clothes and learn 
to wear ’em, Judith?” 

ludith’s face colored painfully. 
to hide its hurt look. 

“Oh, confound it all,” he groaned. His eyes filled 
with a grim twinkle as his sister arose and left the 
room. 

“JT beg your pardon, Judith,” he said, resignedly. 
“Oh, my goodness! don’t ruin your eyes over nothing, 
child.” 

Judith unfastened her collar with trembling fingers. 
He sat down on the window-seat, and watched her 
with a humorous tenderness that would have stilled 
the ache at her heart if she had seen it. After all, 
he told himself, she was the very dearest girl in the 
world, even if she did have a genius for selecting un- 
fashionable dresses. 

Dedy pattered in from the next room, a squirming 
kitten in her arms. “ Daddy,” she said, joyously, “ I 
gave Cinderella a nice bath, and I’ve kept her clean 
all day, so when you came you could kiss her good 
night! 
terday,” she went on with a sudden rush of interest, 
— the loveliest lady!” 

* As lovely as mother?” Sam asked, diplomatically, 
hoping with one skilful stroke to bring the eager, 
wistful little smile to his wife’s lips, and to banish 
the now struggling kitten from his daughter’s mind. 

“Oh yes,” the fickle one assured him, candidly, 
“much lovelier than mother. And I asked mother 
who she was, and she wouldn’t tell me, and I asked 
Aunt Celia, and she said the lady’s name was Helen.” 

(he man’s eyes went to his wife in a sudden light- 
niig-flash of comprehension. So this was the trouble! 

“And the boys was bad to-day,” the little eager 
voice at his knee went on, confidingly. “ And Jack 
sail Aunt Celia was a big, black devil—” 

Sam took the little nestling, rose-leaf hand in his 
an! led his daughter to the door. “ Run along now, 
Dely,” he said, quietly, and gently pushed her out- 
sie. But Cordelia was not to be so easily disposed 
of. Her soft, determined voice floated back trium- 
phontly. 

a big, black devil! Do you hear me, Daddy—do 
yo. hear me? And Aunt Celia said that if mother 
di‘n’t spank him she would do it herself. But she 
diin’t—nobody didn’t,” she finished, disappointedly. 

Go down-stairs, Cordelia,” he said, with the nearest 
ap: roach to severity that he could ever assume to this 
be-uiling young vender of gossip. His lips twitched 
as he closed the door. 

‘udith was standing before the bureau, trying to 
fasien an evening gown of gray silk. Her hands 
trembled with nervous haste, and her lips were firmly 
closed to hide their quiver. 

le walked up to her and fastened the refractory 
hooks with skilful fingers. Then his arms slipped 
arcund her from behind, and the dear, rare tenderness 
she loved and yearned for was in his voice and touch. 

Poor old girl!” he said, comprehendingly, his cool 
check against her burning one. “Sweetness, the 
things that have been troubling you are only shadows. 
You're just worn out with baby-tending. Now Celia’s 
here, let her look out for the kids, and you go about 
with me and have some fun.” The rain drove against 
the window in sheets. The shadowy room was lighted 
only by the pleasant firelight. Something in his wife’s 
silent clinging to his least shred of careless tenderness 
touched the man’s heart. He drew her to him until 


She turned away 





And oh, Daddy, I found a lady’s picture yes-. 
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her head rested on his breast, and her eyes, blue as 
fringed gentians, met his for one long moment. 

Then. one of the children down-stairs shrieked. 
Judith sped to the rescue, and the return to the com- 
monplace was made. He dressed, and afterward went 
down to the music-room, and began to play rag-time 
with a dash that was irresistible. He did not know 
Judith was behind him until she laid a timid hand 
on his shoulder. 

“TI can’t go to the concert with you and Celia to- 
night, Sam,” she said, rapidly, her voice pleading with 
him not to urge her. “Jack has a little cold. And 
there are other reasons. I wouldn’t be happy to go.” 

The man made no answer, but with quiet eyes on her 
face began to play a song’s slow accompaniment mar- 
velously. He hummed the words humorously, yet not 
without underlying meaning. 


“Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again, 
For thus the night will oft repay 
The hopeless longing of the day.” 


“Do you realize, Judith, that it’s precious little I 
see of you these days outside of dreams? I never 
get a chance to talk to you even, without having a 
baby thrown at my head. I’m selfish, dear, I know, but, 
all the same, I think it would do you good to get out 
for a while to-night. I think all the teasing little 
worries would trouble you no longer if we had an 
evening together.” 
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she escaped. She let the windows up quietly, gave the 
four little faces a last soft kiss, and then went into 
her own room and shut the door. She drew a chair 
close to the smoldering hearth, and lifted a small 
square box fromthe bureau to her lap. Her fingers 
played with the string a moment uncertainly; her blue 
eyes were darkened and perplexed. Sam’s first wife’s 
picture had been on this box, and these were her 
things. Once, soon after they were married, Judith 
had asked her husband what she should do with a 
small journal of Helen’s she had found, and he had 
answered, “Do just whatever you think best.” But 
then she was closer to him than she was now, and had 


more influence. If she should give him this box to 


















Celia’s heart went out to her in mute sympathy 


“Not to-night, Sam,” she said, steadily, “I can’t 
go to-night.” He played on softly— 


“By day I shall be well again, 
For thus the night will oft repay 
The hopeless longing of the day.” 


The melody ended in a sudden crashing discord. He 
rose from the piano abruptly. “Very well,” he said, 
eurtly. “Suit yourself, of course.” 

All through dinner he talked brilliantly, and Celia, 
distractingly pretty in a daffodil evening gown, more 
than did her share. As for Judith, she was too busy 
looking after the children to have opportunity for lis- 
tening. However, when they were ready to go Sam’s 
touch of displeasure had vanished. He was very kind 
as he carried his sleepy youngest up the steps and 
laid him in Judith’s lap. Then he gave her hand a 
stinging clasp, and wént on down to the waiting car- 
riage. 

Judith went through the usual bedtime rites me- 
chanically. Jack always made her lie beside him till 
he went to sleep, and it was over an hour later when 





dispose of himself ?—but she was so afraid of the small 
estrangements that came between them so often. She 
was so afraid that he would think her jealous. Once or 
twice with something she had said she had brought a 
look of amused contempt to his eyes that had singed her 
like a flame. The box probably contained nothing but 
trinkets. Once she was sure, she could put them away 
in a trunk up-stairs without troubling Sam. She was so 
afraid of displeasing him; of making the grave sweet- 
ness about his mouth turn hard at anything she did. 

It was almost unconsciously that her fingers un- 
tied the string. The rain pattered against the win- 
dow monotonously. In the silence the singing of the 
birch logs sounded loud and mirthful. A path of 
dancing light shone on the tall figure in the shimmer- 
ing gray gown, up to the smooth brown hair, and 
across her gentle face. She lifted up the lid of the 
box slowly. Her lips parted in swift surprise as she 
took out a small morocco book, with the front cover 
torn off. In the red glow from the fire the faded 
writing on the open page was perfectly distinct. The 
script was immature, unformed, wavering as a child’s, 
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and blurred as if tears had fallen on it. Galvanized 
into attention, Judith read the first page at a glance. 

July. 

“When he came home to-day to dinner he brought 
me the first printed copies of the songs. He was so 
proud and happy I couldn’t tell him'then. I’ve tried and 
tried and tried to be honest and confess. But I can’t. I 
just can’t. If he knows I am a thief he will hate me. 
He could never understand. And I have wanted so to 
please hinf always. When I played the songs to him 
the first time I did not mean for him to think that 
they were mine—and when he leaned over me in that 
queer, breathless way, his face all white and shining, 
and said that he cared so much, that he was so happy 

that I had been given the great gift, at first I 
was too surprised to tell him that they were 
not mine, that sister wrote them the year be- 
fore she died. And then for the first time it 
came over me what it meant to have something 
to give him. Then he began to teach me, for 
he said that it was remarkable that I could 
produce the effects I did with such limited 
technical ability. When I tried to tell him they 
were not mine—oh, my God, I did try to tell 
him—he took my hands and kissed them. He 
quoted to me something from a book he was 
reading. He said, ‘ Any deep human experience 
gives the soul a chance to see God. It is the 
heart’s message on the great mountains of 
transfiguration that you have wrought into 
your music.’ Then I cried a little because I was 
afraid, and he sat down in the big chair and 
took me in his arms. He is so good to me now 
that the baby is coming. He thinks that that 
is why I am unhappy and not myself, as he 
says. When I begged him not to have the 
songs published he said, ‘It is your own beau- 

tiful heart and soul that you have put into 
the music. 

you in turn may give them to the world, to 

‘make men and women everywhere believe in 
beauty and goodness, and in the holy miracles 

of life. His face had the high look, like the 

painting of Sir Galahad. He thinks I am good, 





































































































and that is why the songs go to the heart. If I 
tell him he will never forgive me. There is 
nothing of my own that I can give him. And 


And no one will ever know.” 
August. 
- “His mother came to see me to-day. She 
looks like him, only her hair is white, and in- 
stead of laughing like his do, her eyes smile, 
but her face has ‘the same high look. She 
brought me clothes for the baby. Such darling 
little things! And three of the dresses were 
his. I cried over them. I was in bed when 
she got here, and she came on up to my room, 
and was so sweet and tender to me. Before she 
went away she lay down on the bed beside me, 
and took me in her arms, and talked to me as if 
she really cared. She said I must be self-con- 
trolled for Sam’s sake and the sake of the won- 
derful gift that had been given me. They all 


sister is dead. 


talk about God, but I do not fear Him. Only 
Sam. If he knows he will hate me. I can 
never tell him.” 

September. 


“ When sister died there were twelve songs 
in the book she left in her portfolio. She did 
not think they were good. She said that a 
woman who had been an invalid all her life, 
and had never known any of the great human 
experiences could not put them adequately into 
music. But I think it was because she was al- 
ways starved that she could write of fullness. 
She made the ideals that are in everybody’s 
heart never to be satisfied articulate. And it 
is because of this that it has its appeal. That 
is why Sam cares for it. That is why he is so 
reverent to me. It is his dream of life in the 
music that he loves, it is not me. 

I have four songs left to give him, and 1 
think these are the best of all. One is a love 
song, one she called ‘ The Transfiguration,’ and 
one ‘ The Song of Love in Death.’ Sam thinks 
I compose but rarely. He still teaches me, and 
plays for me, and tries to spur me to greater 
effort and ambition. He said that later on my 
work would be more frequent. After the baby 
comes, he means. But then I shall not be here. 

“T do not expect forgiveness. I do not ask 
to be spared one whit of the wrath of God for 


my sin. But I feel that sometime Sam will 
know. And that is why I am afraid I am going 
mad. And if he knows—oh, God, I never had 


a chance like other girls! I had the tempta- 
tion, and I was not strong enough to meet it. 
And when love came I was not worthy of it— 
I could not inspire it. “And now if I can only 
face my punishment without Sam’s knowing of my 
sin. Just leave him the songs he thinks are what I 
am. They are what I want to be—they are what | 
would have been if I had known that sometime in 
my life I should have him. . . . Take care of him... . 
Give him joy. . . . Oh, have mercy on him, and tet it 
be all mine to face Thy wrath—” 

Judith, with nerveless hands, turned to the latter 
part of the book. There they were, the twelve songs, 
written in the uncertain script of illness. The birch 


And they are a gift to you, so that a 


awake?” 
speechless, unable to move. 
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ringing peal of Celia’s gay laughter sounded, and then, 
“*Sh! Shut up there, can’t you?” came a growl of 
frank disapproval. “ You’ll wake the children!” 
Judith was overwhelmed with a horror of absolute 
inaction; every muscle in her body suddenly failed 
her. The little red book fell with a tiny thud to the 
floor, and lay opened at the last page. The faded 
writing seemed etched in steel in the warm glow from 
the hearth. Sam was in the music-room now, locking 
the windows. She heard him murmur a short, disap- 
proving exclamation as he knocked accidentally against 
the piano. Celia’s rippling laughter rang out deliciously 
once more; there was a silken rustle as she ran up 
the steps, and tip-toed to her own room. Judith’s 


“The things that have been troubling you are only shadows” 


head went down in her hands; she closed her eyes a 
moment. 
Sam away for five minutes longer, so that she could 
think! 
hall, and then the sound of his firm, quick tread, as 
he came up the steps. 


If only something would happen to keep 
She heard him turn out the light in the lower 
“ Judith?” he called, softly. ‘“ Dearest, are you still 
Judith sank lower in her chair, nerveless, 


“ Daddy,” chirped a small voice from the nursery. 


logs had almost burned themselves away; she held 

the volume closer that she might see more clearly. 
Down-stairs the front door opened and ciosed softly; 

cautious steps made their way through the hall. A 





“Daddy, did you bring me something?” There was a 
soft flutter of bare feet, and Cordelia was out in the 
hall, a little pink-cheeked angel in a ruffled nightie, her 
yellow curls a shining mass, her blue eyes wide. 








“You little unmitigated scamp!” Sam whispered, 


as he snatched her in his arms. “ What do you mean 
walking around like this at night, bad girl?” 

“T want to go to sleep in your bed,” said the voice. 

“ Well,” he answered, “ let’s go in and see if mother’s 
awake. If she is, maybe she’ll take you in.” 

Judith’s strength came back to her in a clear, strong 
tide. All the blood ebbed from her face as she leaned 
down and lifted up the small red book. Her head 
hummed with noise, and everything seemed far away. 
With swift, trembling fingers she tore out five pages 
from the book, and laid them in the creeping flames. 

“Judith!” Sam was in the doorway with Cordelia 
in his arms. ‘“ What under the sun are you having a 
bonfire for to-night?” he laughed, as he came 
toward her. His voice sounded as if it came 
from a great distance. “ Wait until we get 
there!” 

“In a moment, Sam,” she said, steadily. 
Her fingers had a wild strength as she tore at 
the book. 

“ Secrets?’ he laughed, as he bent over her. 
And then the smile froze on his face. His 
hand closed down on her shoulder in a grip of 
steel. It seemed as if long years went by. At 
last, “That will do,” he said, quietly, and 
something in the cold anger of his tone seemed 
to strike at her heart, and sever it. Suddenly 
she hid her face in her hands. Her husband 
put the little girl on the floor swiftly. 

“Run, get in bed, dear, and I will come t 
you in a little while,” he said, gently. The 
as she stood still, her pretty face openly mu 
tinuous, he spoke harshly to her. 

“Do as I bid you, Cordelia. Go!” 

Again it seemed as if long years went by 
“ Now will you please tell me what this exhibi 
tion means?” he said, sternly. Then his harsl 
ness melted, and she saw the hurt look in hi- 
eyes. 

“Why are you trying to burn poor Helen’ 
journal? I did not think you would be capa 
ble of such petty meanness.” His voice shook 
“ T thought you could be trusted. Give it to me. 

Her hands relaxed in blind obedience. It di: 
not matter now. There were only the song- 
left. And then her eyes opened wide as sh 
handed him the book. In her unseeing hast 

she had torn out the last leaves 
the ones that held the music, an 
the written pages were still ther: 

She rose suddenly. 

“Give it to me, Sam,” sh 
pleaded, softly. “Oh, you musi 
give it to me! Don’t read it 
don’t—don’t! Give it to me, ani 
let me keep it for you.” 

“ Nonsense!” he said, curtly. “| 
will not have the poor girl’s thing- 
desecrated in this way. I an 

_ ashamed of ~ou, Judith. And dis 
appointed in you utterly.” 

“You shall not read it!” sl 
said, passionately. “I can’t hel) 
what you think of me—oh, Sam— 

She crouched back in her chai 
her hands over her face. H 
lighted the gas deliberately, a: 

as sat down on the edge of the be 
the book in his hand. The br 
| liant white light from the lan 
flooded the room. The fire di: 
slowly; finally the dancing flam: 
ceased altogether. (There was t! 
steady sound of pages being turne 

After a long time she heard hii 
lay the book down. “ Good Lord! 
he whispered,’ sharply, and the 
again, in a shaken voice, “ Goo 
Lord!” He got up stiffly, a 
came toward her. His face look: 
drawn and old. 

“I beg your pardon,” he sai: 
slowly. “I should have known 
forgive me, Judith!” 

She lifted heavy eyes to | 
“Be merciful to her,” she sai 
blindly. “Try not to judge he 
Sam—” her voice failed utterly. 

In the next room Cordelia beg: 
to ery piteously for her mother. 

“You go to her,” Judith begge 

He was gone for a long tim 
She knew. intuitively that t! 
child had made him lie down } 
side her, and that the soft bod 
in his arms brought a sense « 
quietude and healing. At last s! 
stood up, trembling, and began | 

prepare for bed. It seemed a lifetime since he hi 
fastened her in the soft gray gown.. She undress 
mechanically, and slipped into bed. Still Sam was | 
the nursery. Suddenly Cordelia began to cry again. 

“T want my mother—” she sobbed. 

“Yes, my sweet one, yes,” he answered, tender!) 
Judith heard him get slowly to his feet, and lift tl 
child against his shoulder. He carried her throug 
the open doorway, up to the great bed that was t! 
children’s refuge in all their little troubles. As !« 
bent down to lay the tiny, clinging body in his wife = 
outstretched arms, his eyes met hers and held them 
for one long, revealing, reverential moment. The! 
Judith bowed her head. 
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ABINET-WORK as a profession for @ 
young girl is certainly a new departure. 
Mile. Bernstein, daughter of the Prime 
Minister of Denmark, who has abandoned 
t a social life to give herself to the study of 
ihe practical side of furniture-making, is only seventeen 
years old. Her ambition, it is reported, is to direct a 
studio for such work. 

When Madame Maeterlinck arrived in New York, 
about the first of the year, great curiosity was aroused 
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PHOTOS BY 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


by the diamond she wore between her eyebrows. Her 
explanation that her husband, the Belgian philosopher 
and writer, considered that the jewel so worn would 
bring good luck, with the customary enthusiasm over 
“any new thing,” has added to the numbers of the 
followers of this novel fashion. As snapshotted on 
her arrival, Madame Maeterlinck appears in a flowing 
Greek robe with the diamond in evidence. 

That Queen Wilhelmina herself took the photograph 
of the Princess Juliana reproduced here is of as much 
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158 Josephine Bell , Who has 
Just Won a poster prize. 


interest as is the sweet little face of the future queen. 

In a poster competition in which many men entered 
designs, Miss Josephine Bell, of Topeka, Kansas, has 
just been awarded the prize. The poster was a com- 
mercial one, in which field there is apparently a good 
opportunity for women designers. 

Madame Marguerite Namara-Toye has been winning 
the hearts of Americans by her charming lyrical sing- 
ing. Both in drawing-rooms and in the larger public 
concerts she has been most warmly received. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ee my MUST hurry to the office; it’s going to 

Pe a | be a very full day,” Ward muttered. 
j | i} Ruth had come out into the hall to 
_} @ see the last of her husband before he left 
ifor the day. Since his return from 
Chicago that daily interval of affectionate lingering had 
been shortened and there was some constraint about 
what was left of it. Yet it was just the evening be- 
that Ken had hurried home to her from the 
office, parched for the sight of her tenderness, hungry 
for her touch. Again and again she had had to assure 
him that it was really so—that she did love him. At 
first all the woman in her had exulted in the complete- 
ness of his need of her. At last she had been vaguely 
pained and affronted by .the uneasy distrust that was 
part of the feverish longing in his eyes. She had to 
fight against the feeling that there was something un- 
manly in his very fondness. Then she laughed at her- 
self for thinking there could be anything unmanly in 
This morning he was restive with suppressed 
wanted to get away; he shunned 
meeting her eyes. All the sunny peace that had for 
so long bathed the land they lived in together van- 
ished as she had at last to confess this to herself. 

But she clung all the more to the old custom. She 
was passionately determined not to admit that the un- 
wholesome shadow stood between them. When he 
turned to pick up the bag with his papers in it and 
his hat, he found she had them. 

“ Haven’t you any work that I can help you with?” 
She put his hat on for him at a purposely absurd 
angle; her hands. as they dropped, touched timidly the 
stubborn lines of his face—lingered over his should- 
ers. He straightened his hat before he took 
again: the effort to restrain his irritation was evident. 

‘No, no, nothing that Wilson can’t put a" 
he hurried to answer. 

‘Is he able to accomplish so much more than he 
used to do?” Ruth’s tone was hurt in spite of her 
determination not to have it so. It was such a short 
time since they two had talked together over every 
step of the way. And now she knew that he definitely 
preferred to do without her help. 

Ward understood how reasonable it was that she 
should feel hurt. It had been part of his determina- 
tion that there should be no difference in their daily 
life; otherwise the situation was impossible. He had 
intended to act whole-heartedly, turning his face away 
from the spectacle of Ruth’s dishonor. It was not in 
Ward’s nature to be small or grudging. But he had 
not reckoned with the unknown forces in himself, with 
the uncontrollable gusts of heat and cold that shook 
him, moments of overwhelming attraction and mo- 
ments, just as intense, of shuddering recoil. It seemed 
he could never be in the same mind about his wife 
two minutes in succession. The result of all the tur- 
moil was that she was fast becoming the center of 
painful disturbance which he shrank from but which 
he could not do without. And he hated himself be- 


eause he could not. 
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This was one of the times when he had to exert all 
his will-power not to roughly brush away her hand, 
hovering again over his shoulder as she found a speck 
of lint on his coat collar. The recoil of all his flesh 
from her was almost agonizing in its intensity. He 
cautioned himself that he must be all the more careful 
not to let her see: 

“ Why—yes, there is something, if it wouldn’t be 
too much trouble. I’d be very glad to have you do 
some letters for me. It will free Wilson for some 
other work; the Mayo case is called for next Tues- 
day—” He was taking some papers out of the bag. 
“Several notes here from people who think they 
have information in the Garvin matter—we may 
have to get at Mayo over that, after all, you know, 
and I can’t afford not to follow up every clue there. 
It would be by far the strongest point of attack if 
we could get hold of Remsen.” Ward was fingering 
the bundle of correspondence like a hand at bridge as 
he made this conscientious effort to include Ruth in 
the work he had at heart. “Of course Remsen would 
testify if we would make it worth his while.” 

His tone was almost too careful in its courtesy. 
It was the punctilious politeness that she had always 
laughed at when he was consciously trying to be nice 
to people he didn’t like. There was nothing in it 
akin to the brusqueness of his tone when he loved her 


fore 


Ken. 
nervousness: he 


it off* 


most, that roughness that seemed almost to fight 
against himself for fear—so she had theorized about 
it in her happy confidence—he should be too fond to 
be himself. But just because the fear that haunted 
her was making her physically dazed and sick she 
clung desperately to the illusion that there was noth- 
ing wrong between them. She prolonged the respite 
before he should leave her to her panic-stricken 
imaginings by saying: 

“ But—how could you make it worth his while 

“Tf we were not too scrupulous we might outbid 
Mayo—” 

Her start was so violent that she seemed almost to 
shrink from him: 

“Surely you wouldn’t—surely Mr. 
wouldn’t agree to that!” 

A tide of blood rushed te Ward’s face in response 
to that name. He made some effort to master him- 
self before he spoke: 

“What’s the necessity of always dragging Cowper- 
thwaite into the conversation?” he demanded, with stiff 
constraint. “I didn’t say anybody was considering it. 
But you surely must appreciate that in a case like 
this we are at a great disadvantage when we try to 
deal with unscrupulous people with overscrupulous 
means. It is rather a pertinent question whether you 
ure not more effective when you turn the weapons of 
your adversary against himself. As it is, we stand 
to lose our case because we are too morally lofty to 
use the only methods they seem to understand. We 
have no intention of being anything but our elevated 
selves. Moreover we haven’t any money to do any- 
thing. with if we wanted to.” He was openly sneering 
at himself. “I merely noted the fact, in passing, that 
there is the other side to the question.” 
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A few weeks ago she would have broken out in 
heated protest against the callous lightness of his 
tone. But now—she had grown too wary to risk any- 
thing. Yet Ken, those same weeks earlier, would 
never have taken that half-wearied, half-bitter tone. 
What was the matter with Ken? It couldn’t be that 
he was still angry about Mr. Cowperthwaite; he had 
seemed to forgive her completely, and it wasn’t like 
Ken to harbor anything. No, it must be that he 
wasn’t well. He was worn out and discouraged, yes, 
that was it. It had been such a long siege. She ex- 
plained all this to herself, and then realized that that 
brought back the spectre of some terrible physical col- 
lapse coming to her husband that had been stalking 
her. Still, she clung to his mere presence: 

“But about these notes?” she asked, putting out 
her hand for them. 

“Oh, just read them over and tell me what you 
think about them. You might arrange for interviews 
with Wilson or me if you think anything sounds prom- 
ising. I haven’t time to go over them thoroughly. 
This chap, I imagine,” pushing one envelope at her 
from the packet, “may really have some information 
that we want.” 

“ Wouldn’t it save time if I had him come to the 
house and questioned him myself? You know you 
say that I can get information out of a deaf-mute 
that doesn’t know the sign language.” She laughed a 
little mischievously, and her red lips, for the moment, 
took on their beguiling curve. It was true that, i 
the past, she had talked with witnesses for her hus- 
band when he was pressed for time. And her woman’s 
subtlety in inference had really gained some points 
that Ken had been glad to follow up even while he 
teased her about the unwarrantable methods he ac- 
cused her of using. Now, she had the feeling that if 
Ken and she could only get back into the interrupted; 
companionable habit of working side-by-side this some- 
thing that stood between them, more impossible to 
oppose because it was nothing that, to her, seemed 
tangible, might be dissipated. 

Her husband’s angry start brought her out of her 
dream. His black brows were drawn together; the 
white lock fell threateningly over them; every line in 
his face told of unrestrained rage: 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” Little of the 
sound of his voice could get from between his clenched 
teeth, but all of his fury did. ‘“ Won’t Cowperthwaite 
do? One would think you’d had enough! You'll let 
that man, and every other man, alone! Or—” 

“ Ken!” Ruth called out sharply. How dare you! 
Are you insane? I won’t have you speak to me so!” 
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The fiery indignation in her changed, in the space of 
a heart-beat, all of the splendid warm whiteness of 
her face into gray; her eyes were menacing in their 
hard brightness. Even her husband, in his jealous 
madness, could see, now that her face was strained 
out of the soft curves of the perfect flesh, how rigid 
and austere were the lines that the mere flesh hid. 
She held his eyes indomitably, until she forced back 
into the man’s mind some reason and a little shame. 
Not so much but that, with a final flaring up of his 
sullen anger, he took the papers from her roughly, and 
threw them back into the bag again: 

“ After all, it’s better that you shouldn’t—bother 
with it,” he said, curtly. Then he turned on his heel 
and went to the door. But before he got there, a 
more civilized instinct had asserted itself. He paused 
on the threshold to say, in a half-smothered voice: 
“TI suppose—I ought to—beg your pardon.” In his 
haste to get away before she could have time to an- 
swer, he left the door standing wide open. 

Ruth stood for some moments, helplessly looking at 
the door through which he had gone. Then she went 
to the door and closed it with a careful quietness. 
She felt that she must shelter herself from the glance 
of any chance passerby. She had an unreasoning con- 
viction that there must be some sign of her shame 
upon her face. 

With the sound of its closing, that dull thing of 
wood and metal that yet seemed like a part of her 
life, so often had it shut the careless world out with 
Ken and herself inside, the burning blood poured 
back into her face; the torrent was so fiery that it 
brought the painful tears with it. But her pride was 
so rebellious that she fought with her tears—it was 
such a mere soft, womanish thing to cry when her 
outraged honor cried out, like a man’s, for some ade- 
quate revenge: 

“ Ken was afraid to trust me! He is still angry 
about Will Cowperthwaite!” She whispered it out 
loud, still more than half unbelieving. “He didn’t 
want me to speak to—any man—alone!” 

She was not the woman who could find love in that 
mad flaming up of jealousy. To her it was sheer in- 
sult. All that she recognized in it was the ugly sens: 
of possession and uglier lack of faith. 

“What right has he to think of me that way!” 
She clenched her hands. At first she did not recognize 
that she had bruised them. It was a long time befor: 
her inexorable sense of justice stirred feebly and whis 
pered to her: “He was never this way before. It is 
because of what vou did—that night.” And, after a 
time, that thought brought softening. It was onl) 
then that she let the tears come. 
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Ward found it impossible to face fellow-passenger- 
in the street-car. Hot as the morning was growing 
to be he walked to his office. He had not gone ten 
paces before his anger had fallen into a sort of sick 
hopelessness. He was ashamed and sore and aghast 
at what the future seemed to threaten. 

His very desolation forced him to take stock of him 
self, of Ruth, of what their life together was becom 
ing. That he could have assailed Ruth, his wife, wit! 
such vile insults! Why, if his mind could conceiv: 
them true for an instant, it was infamy worse tha) 
any he had ever conceived to even accept her presence 
Of course his reason had never had part with hi 
blind fury—and yet—and yet—if he went at it tha 
way, then, from the standpoint of pure thinking- 
she whom he had believed the very touch-stone of a! 
purity had once fallen. Even cold science stood fathe 
to the assertion that a woman once fallen is indelibl) 
inevitably, branded for corruption, her very fib 
tainted, impregnated with the sin even though fo 
years forsworn. Oh, upright judge, this science, t 
make of itself an ally for jealous husbands! War 
laughed with wild bitterness at his rasping thinkin: 

He came to himself to find that he had been walkin: 
at a furious rate. His face was burning; the bloo 
was pounding in his temples: 

“Tt’s too hot for emotion,” he thought, cynicall) 
and walked more slowly. Then, with a change 0! 
mood, he went to work to analyze the situation coolly 
He soon commented to himself, almost with amuse- 
ment, on the fact that his “analysis of the situation ’ 
seemed to resolve itself into weighing the pros ani 
cons of Ruth’s future loyalty! Then he rebuked him 
self with a sharp sense of desecration; but the next 
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moment he was back in the same train of thought. 
“No ”—this was his final verdict—‘ the probability 
is against any further lapse. My suspicion of this 
morning was entirely unwarrantable.” He was in- 
clined to congratulate himself on the calmness with 
which his mind registered its judicial conclusion. 
“There was a great deal to explain (and perhaps jus- 
tify to some extent) that affair with Cowperthwaite. 
There was that old fondness between them. And 
then—the circumstances—a sudden flaming up of the 
old attraction. It’s all nonsense to say that a nor- 
mal woman’s any more immune to temptation than a 
man; that’s one thing that the most truthful woman’s 
never frank about; it’s one of the popular poses. 
There is one point at which we are all vulnerable!” 
Ward’s forehead burned, and he roused himself con- 
fusedly from his atterapt to weigh his wife’s case dis- 
passionately. He realized that his emotions were 
those of an assassin. 

With an effort he yot back into some calmness: 

“Of course, I shall have to be careful of her; 
that’s only common sense. It isn’t fair to place before 
any one a temptation that may possibly prove too 
strong to be resisted. One doesn’t leave a large 
amount of money around where it might corrupt even 
the most honest servant. Yes, I must guard her in 
the future. Ruth is almost wholly good; there’s 
only this slight taint. I have been to blame for trust- 
ing her too absolutely. I must see that she doesn’t 
meet Cowperthwaite. The worst of it is, if will be 
almost impossible, from the conditions we live in, to 
avoid their meeting sometimes. And every meeting 
may be a danger. I wish we could get away from 
here. If I were not tied up here with these prosecu- 
tions [ could. Why can’t Cowperthwaite have the de- 
cency to go away? He’s not accomplishing anything 
here—none of us are, in fact. Oh, it’s inconceivable 
that it’s Ruth I’m thinking about this way! No, I’m 
sure the probabilities are against any further trouble.” 

By the time Ward got to his office the heat, his fa- 
tigue, the numbing effect of going over and over again 
the same round of thought, had reduced him to an 
apparent quiet. He greeted Wilson pleasantly, began 
on his mail, started the office on its daily routine. 
Among the letters that Wilson pointed out was one 
from some man who claimed he spoke for Remsen. 
it was a reiteration of Remsen’s offer to testify for 
them if it was worth his while. The sum he men- 
tioned was less than the one at first demanded. Wil- 
son watched his principal with a confident smile on 
his face while the lawyer read it. At last Ward 
looked up: , 

“Tt might be rather convenient if we had the 
money; we could get our results quicker,” he said, 
adding, under his breath, “and get rid of these 
damned cases!” 

“ But, of course, you wouldn’t—” the boy burst out. 

Ward gave a quick glance at him before he wrote 
his “ No,” and flipped the letter into the wire basket. 
A saddened pity for the boy’s still unmutilated ideal- 
ism made his manner rather gentle: 

“That’s the answer,” he said, lightly. “ But don’t 
you flatter yourself for a moment that our honesty’s 
anything more than relative! It’s either that the 
price isn’t big enongh or that we haven’t the money 
that makes the answer ‘No’ instead of ‘ Yes.’” He 
laughed with some heartiness and Wilson, reassured 
after his momentary qualm, laughed too with more 
emphasis than Ward’s joke seemed to merit. 

When he had gone Ward tipped his chair back and 
looked out of the big, unshaded window, into the com- 
monplace business street. A memory of himself when 
ie could have spoken with Wilson’s unquestioning be- 
lief came to him; its date was not so far back. He 
felt a sort of wonder at himself for having spoken— 
and felt—so callously. There was no air stirring at 
that moment, the light was glaring, the horses’ hoofs 
made deep prints in the asphalt, people moved past 
listlessly, faces mean or anxious or merely vacant— 
there seemed to be not one strong, buoyant, believing 
thing in the world that lay under his eyes. And in 
his heart, whenever he turned his gaze inward, under- 
neath that film of control in which his mind registered 
its cooler judgments, he knew that the two Titans 
that in every crisis ruled him were at their never- 
ending, devastating struggle. So it would be always 
—always the fierce leaping up of primal impulse— 
that one giant that was his outraged manhood in 
death-grapple with the unconquerable, lusty Titan that 
craved the woman. 

“Why is it?” Ward asked, grasping his head in 
dull bewilderment. “Why is it, when the religious 
people teach us that forgiveness is a holy thing, that, 
when I have tried to forgive her, I have let hell loose 
around us both?” The next instant he said grimly, 
in. response to that importunate voice that was never 
quite throttled within him: “I won’t give her up! I 
won’t!” 


Half an hour after Ken had gone, the normal, 
cheerful things had resumed their sway with Ruth. 
She had had her ery out. Ruth was too wholesome, 
life had treated her too gently for her to take kindly 
to tragedy. With the sane instinct to get over a 
grief—taking now its place in her imagination as a 
small grief—she felt around in thought for the most 
cheering thing she could do. It was getting too hot 
to make going down-town pleasant; if that hadn’t 
been so there was the unfailing resource of a true 
woman, the pretty things in the shops—and she hadn’t 
spent all of her allowance yet. She might telephone 
to some one of the women she liked best to meet her 
down-town for lunch—since it couldn’t be Ken, But 
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all that required too much effort, people were leaving 
town, and then, she couldn’t get her eyes right by 
that time; they would see she had been crying. No, 
she didn’t really want to go down-town. 

So she puttered over her round of morning activi- 
ties, finding them uninteresting enough, but dully 
soothing. In due time she remembered the vases that 
she had to fill with fresh flowers, and she went up- 
stairs to get her garden-shears. There was that one 
door that it always hurt her to pass. It was open, 
she could see the screen in the far corner. She shut 
it gently and went on her way. She paused in the 
kitchen to give directions about the day’s cleaning, 
and so went through and out among the flowers. 

It was just a narrow city back-yard. But Ruth 
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sudden passionate rebellion of the thought. And 
there were so few roses blooming that morning, too. 
“Why didn’t he come to me instead of brooding? It 
isn’t like Ken not to say things out. But I told him 
I couldn’t bear to talk about it,” she remembered. 
“ Well, how can one talk about it? But he is punish- 
ing me moré than I deserve. After all, it was a little 
thing to have changed him so.” 

She spent a good part of the morning in the gar- 
den. She had neglected it, and there was weeding to 
do. The ground was caked hard around the roots of 
the roses with the dry heat that had marked the early 
summer days. The flowers she had cut placed com- 
fortably in water and arranged to her taste in the 
many quaint and simple vases scattered through the 


“TI am associate counsel for the prosecution" 


had carried her village habits into city life; she had 
always been able to make things grow. The high 
fence kept off most of the early morning sun; it was 
sweet and cool and shady. 

“Not much but nasturtiums this morning,” she 
thought, absently, as she cut, one after one, the vig- 
orous, brilliant, pungent blooms. “The sweet-peas 
are drying up; and I did think I had had the trench 
dug deep enough this time. I'll give it up now. You 
cannot make sweet-peas grow in this climate. But the 
nasturtiums, you can’t keep them from growing. 
They’re almost as energetic as the weeds; they choke 
up everything else the minute they get in. How 
could Ken have let such a hideous feeling about me 
grow in his heart! Oh, it’s more than I deserve!” 

She cut a rose off too close to its calyx with the 


rooms, she went back to minister to the needy plants, 
and dug and weeded, pulled off dead leaves and killed 
the slugs that had begun to infest her rose-bushes, 
and watered where the plants were still in shadow. 
To reward her, flower-beds stretched in orderly brown- 
ness and sent out their good damp, earthy smell; the 
flowers raised their bright heads, unchoked by weeds; 
a breeze rose and shook the fragrance from her gar- 
den; the air was full of the cheerful drowse of some 
vagrant bees; there were even a few jewel-bright but- 
terflies that, receiving invitations by their wireless, 
found her flowers out. 

So it seemed but a little space before her trouble, 
that had seemed so heavy, dropped off and was buried 
in the brown earth by her busy trowel. The bright 

(Continued on page 258) 
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TWO YEARS IN A 
LYCEE 


FRENCH 


~ weal 


BY ROSAMOND BOTSFORD 

















“HERE is a city set among the emerald 
\ii vineyards of the French Cote-d’Or, a city 
i of romantic legend and history, through 
, i whose gates have passed Roman senators, 
bs seis Christian evangelists, barbarians, feudal 
dukes, grand monarchs, fiery revolutionaries, and in 
later days invading armies spreading desolation. But 




















An old street near the school 


the city has withstood every vicissitude of changing 
time, and to-day its eighty thousand people are justly 
proud of their splendid palaces, museums, cathedrals, 
university, and schools. 

You may identify the place from this description. 
But the average American tourist is probably as ig- 
norant of the name as were my mother and I when 
we arrived in Paris in quest of the ideal French 
school. We brought letters to a graduate of Stanford 
University who was studying for a degree at the Sor- 
bonne. “Might we have the benefit of his good 
counsel ’” 

Professor T. asked a number of searching ques- 
tions. Evidently he wished to discover how far I was 
prepared to go in order to learn a new language. 
Then he said kindly, but seriously, ‘“‘ You cannot stay 
in Paris.” 

“But, Professor,” exclaimed my mother, “my 
daughter is scarcely fifteen years of age. We know 
no one outside of Paris.” “We thought Paris was 
France,” I murmured. 

“T advise you to take your daughter to the prov- 
inces. Put her in a school, preferably some Lycée, and 
let her begin with the little children. After two years 
she can return to Paris, enter the Sorbonne, and re- 
ceive the full benefit of its splendid educational train- 
ing.” 

As a sequel to Professor T.’s proposal, two weeks 
later I found myself one of a small family and a 
demi-pensionnaire in the Lycée de Jeunes Filles of D—. 
Here properly begins the story of my school life in 
France 

My. vocabulary was limited to the auxiliary verbs 
and a few proper nouns that sounded most improper 
when addressed to a real French person. Although 
there had been English, German, and Russian pupils 
before my time, I was the only American enrolled 
since the foundation of the schools. By special per- 
mission of Madame la Directrice, I was allowed to 
join a class of tiny children four and five years old, 
and thus entered upon second childhood. For the first 
month I studied the pronunciation of the French vow- 
els and began intuitively to apply the articles properly 
and to spell simple words. 

The Lycée is a great building with two hundred 








boarders, girls of all ages, which opens its gates every 
morning to two hundred more day-scholars from the 
town, as well as from nearby villages and the sur- 
rounding country. 

The student understands that she comes to school 
to study, and may go home to play. It is a pretty 
tradition in our own country that French girls are 
only taught to pray and embroider, with frequent 
rounds of dancing and merrymaking. At least that 
was my early impression, which was soon dissipated. 
In the light of later observation elsewhere on the 
Continent, I consider the French school-girl much more 
diligent than those of her age either in Germany or 
the United States. 

The interne’s day begins at half-past six in the 
morning and ends at half-past nine at night. During 
this time a scanty four hours are set apart for recrea- 
tion, between four and five hours to attending reci- 
tations and lectures, and the remainder is devoted 
to preparatory memorizing 


memorize choice examples of the classic writers. Once 
a week they must hand in from three to six pages of 
original composition. These are returned the follow- 
ing week, scored with corrections in red ink, and 
criticized in open class by the literature professor. 
Slovenly work is not spared, while the most original 
essays are read aloud, analyzed, and complimented. 
Girls of twelve and thirteen will sometimes under 
such influence produce sketches of unique interest. 
At the end of the course they have acquired knowl- 
edge and control of their own language not always 
imparted by university training. 

Great attention is paid to style. We are taught 
what Tennyson means by the “glory of words.” 

After this account of work in the Lycée you will 
naturally wonder and inquire, do the French girls 
play? They are aroused at half-past six by the big 
bell in the court. Girls at boarding-school are alike 
the world over. They hate to retire at night, and 





and study. The dead lan- 
guages are not compulsory, 
but there are large classes 
in Latin. Mathematics, 
history, geography, French, 
German, and English lan- 
guage and literature, sci- 
ence, drawing, and sewing 
comprise the weekly sched- 
ule. French literature has 
a notable place. 

Students of English are 
required to memorize and 
recite page after page of 
prose and verse and to 
compose original themes 
on subjects assigned by the 
teacher. Girls of my own 
age, for example, were 
asked to compare the short 
stories of Kipling and Poe, 
or to explain in what re- 
spect the poetry of Tenny- 
son differed from that of 
Wordsworth. 











But ‘what “gave me 
most furiously to think ” 
was the Lycée method of 
teaching French grammar and literature. The in- 
tense study of their own language begins with the 
boys and girls at the age of five. They are lisping 
roots and derivations, parsing and polishing the French 
phrase at a time when our children are building 
houses with alphabet blocks. As they grow older they 























The view overlooking the city — 


, 
A group of the Lycee girls 


never rise at the call of the bell. Buttoning their long 
black aprons as they fly, they reach the refectoire b) 
good luck at quarter past seven. 

The morning meal is frugal—a cup of café-au-lai! 
and a roll without butter. After breakfast some go 
to the music-room, others to the study hall, unti! 
half-past eight, when the day-scholars. arrive and 
class exercises begin. The first period lasts an hour 
followed by a recess of fifteen minutes when all thx 
girls gather in the court walking sedately, but chat 
tering volubly together. After recess there is anothe! 
hour in class, the externes then go home, while th: 
internes and demi-pensionnaires gather in the sali: 
détude. This period of study lasts. until quarter t 
twelve, when the big bell tolls the call to dinner. 

This hour was to me one of the most interesting 0! 
the day. The refectoire is a long room with a fin 


Sothic ceiling supported by pillars and substantial!) 


he same in appearance as it was a century ago. 

When the “ black aprons,” as they are called, com: 
flocking down from the study-hall they wash thei 
hands at a long sink at one end of the room, ani 
dry them on roller towels. Dinner usually consists 
of an hors d’cuvre, meat and vegetables, and dessert 

After the luncheon period there is an hour’s reces 
in the courts. In the warm months the girls tak: 
their sewing and sit on the benches and chat, or, i' 
it is winter, they repair to the recreation room, wher 
the “black aprons” whirl round in a dizzy Frenc! 
waltz. Then the bells ring for study and all is quie' 
until two o’clock, when the day scholars return an 
classes are resumed until half-past four. 

After tea comes a period of recreation and thie! 
study. Supper is announced at half-past six. Recrea 
tion and study succeed supper, and then the olde: 
girls assemble in the parloir and Madame la Directric 
reads aloud some standard novel or play or perhap- 
a short story until nine-thirty. So ends a Lyc“ 
work-day. Sport means a few hours Swedish drill ® 
week, and such mild and innocent games as croquet 
tag, hide-and-seek, and Red Rover. 
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A May Message 

-. S9ERE we are, girls and boys of Happy- 

i ‘land, close to the gates of dear dame 

H | May’s happyland. It’s Maytime. That 

means “gaytime” and playtime too, 

‘doesn’t it? It means out of doors for 

most of us, and spells gardens and flowers and birds 

and all sorts of lovely spring delights and I know 

we are all glad to welcome merry May back after her 
long stay asleep. 

It’s just the time to hold club meetings, and after 
you have had a happy time do write and tell us all 
about it. It’s just the time, too, to form new clubs, 
now that the ice and snow have gone and you can 
travel with such ease. It’s just the best time to tell 
those children who haven’t heard about Happyland 
the way to reach it, for, though my nieces and nephews 
number into the thousands already, I have room for 
more. 

It’s just the time, girls and boys, to begin dressing 
that doll, or writing the prize story, or making the 
book-rack or whatever our carpenter boys have de- 
cided upon, for our October decision. ‘Tell all the chil- 
dren about Happyland’s splendid summer prize contest 
so they may start early in the race. 

Last but, oh, very, very, far from least, this is just 
the best of all times for those deeds of kindness to 
do which we have promised. I hope none of us will 
make the mistake of thinking we must do only great 
kind acts. They count, of course, but it’s the little 
ones close by that give us our best and most chances. 
Being willingly helpful to mother, patiently gentle 
to little sister and brother, lovingly obedient to 
teacher, kindly humane to our dumb relatives of the 
animal kingdom, respectful to the old and tender to 
the young; all these beautiful ways of keeping our 
word are always near us. Let’s not be blind to them. 

Lovingly yours, 
Aunt Joy. 
With the Happylanders 

One little girl asks if she may try in two of our 
Happyland contests: if she may dress a doll and send 
in a snap-shot also. Yes, enter all you wish to. It 
will not be impossible for a child to win two prizes 
if the work is good enough. 

“When shail I send in my completed work?” one 
member asks. 

When you choose, dear child. If you send it now 
it will be carefully kept until prize time arrives. 
Send it at any time between now and September Ist. 

Charlie Adams writes: “I own some tools. What 
shall I make?” 

That’s a poser. I have no choice. Charlie and all 
the other Happyland boys may make boxes, tool car- 
riers, Wind-mills, doll houses, step-ladders, picture 
frames, flower boxes, or any of a hundred articles 
which a handy boy with a hammer, saw, and nails 
may put together. 





They are modest 
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-Remember, boys, you can talk over your work with 
father, mother, big brother, or any one and tell them 
all about our Happyland and its offers, but the actual 
work you must do yourself. 

May is a good time to begin, and why not tell all 
the other boys all about it, and have them become 
Happylanders and begin carpentering also? It’s 
more fun when you have company, and every boy in 
America is welcome to Happyland. 

Happily yours, 
AunT Joy, 
Happyland Happenings 

Brancu President Anna E. Montague writes: “On 

Saturday we had a meeting of our BAzAR Happyland 


Dear little Eleanor, who signs her name so plainly, 
has the real Happyland spirit. She hardly needs any 
sisters or brothers, for she has the spirit of love that 
makes us all akin. 


ELEANOR’S POEM 
One little candle that’s glowing 
Standing so straight and alone, 
Bright birthday greetings bestowing 
To you who have just reached one. 


One little candle though tiny 
Is beaming with golden light, 

Hoping your road’s ever shiny 
As the glow it casts to-night. 





not come. They all like the 
club very much. There is a 
sort of kindergarten here 
for the little children who 
are poor, and we thought 
that we would like to send 
things to these children. We 
made a rule, too, that if any 
one of us were unkind in 
any way between meetings 
that we should atone by buy- 
ing a present for a ‘ factory 
child. Our meetings are 
to be every Saturday at dif- 
ferent members’ homes.” 
This club is in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Branch President Florence 
Coulby says: “The Har- 
PER’S Bazar Kings Creek 
Kindness Club met at the 
home of its president near 
Matthews, Maryland, for 
its initial meeting. Esdell 
Gannon was elected vice- 
president; Margaretta 
Reese, secretary; Dorsey A. 
Spencer, treasurer; and 
Mary L. Elliot, organist. 
After the election the club sang, ‘Kind Words Can 
Never Die,’ then talked about the motto and object of 
the club. They decided to adopt a couplet for their 
club: 


Club. All of the girls could 


We are Happylanders, gay and free, 
We are the H. B. K. C. K. C. 


One new member was admitted. One visitor was 
present. The meeting closed by singing ‘ Loving 
Words.’ The members then played games and had 
refreshments before going home. Another meeting 
will be held soon at the vice-president’s home, which 
will be reported by the new secretary.” 

These are two of our very first clubs, two very en- 
ergetic and happy clubs. We shall all be glad to hear 
more from and _ about 
them.—Aunt Joy. 


Happyland Mail 

FROM OUR YOUNGEST 
MEMBER - 

Deak Aunt Joy,—Be- 
cause I can read printing 
my mother is printing my 
letter to you. I will 
sign it myself. Although 

| only four years old, I en- 
| joy the children’s letters 
in the Bazar. 

“Every birthday my aunt 
Marion sends me a birth- 
day poem which she writes 
herself just for me. The 
first one is so pretty I am 
sending it so the other 
little children may read 
it. If they want to read 
the other poems for the 
other birthdays I will 
send more. I have no 


brothers or sisters, but I 

love all children, little or 

big. With much love, 

ELEANOR Bonney Brown, 
New York Crry. 
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Why not tell the other boys all about it? 


One little candle that’s burning 
With happiness just for you, 

Hopes that the one leaf in turning 
Displays a bright page marked two. 


We've All Read “Little Women” 

Dear Aunt Joy,—Wishing to join in your corne: 
for children, I thought it a good plan to start b) 
answering some of your puzzles. Doubtless I an 
rather old, but still there is plenty of fun to make i 
enjoyable. I am a sophomore in the Concord Hig 
School, Concord, Massachusetts. Most likely nearl) 
all the readers have heard of the famous battles o 
Concord and Lexington and of the monument erecte: 
in memory of them. 

Also of Louisa Alcott, who wrote such fascinatin 
books. If you do not know already I will tell yo 
how they have preserved her home. A great man 
people come to Concord to see the sights and man 
had spoken of what a shame it was to let her hon 
go to ruin. The Woman’s Club took it up and rais: 
enough money to fix it up. They have bought pap: 
to match the old as near as possible. Of course thi 
is rather difficult because the’ papers have changed 
great deal. Amy had drawn things all over her roo! 
in pencil. I suppose they will preserve these as be- 
they can. 

One time when Louisa was sick she had some flow: 
sent her. She said they were so lovely that she hat: 
to have them die, so one day wlien Louisa was 01 
driving Amy painted these flowers on the woodwo1 
between the two front windows of Louisa’s room. 

All over the house are small bits of her workma 
ship. I must close, as you will tire of reading - 
much. Very sincerely, 

RutH Carrer GRANT. 

ConcorD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Kindness to Animals Counts 
Dear Eprror,—I live in the country near the pi 
turesque St. Lawrence River and midway between tli 
village of Morristown and the city of Ogdensbury 
It is delightful here in summer and winter alik 
There is a high hill near my home and from the top 























the eye commands a charming view of the surround- 
ing country even as far as the Canadian fields and 
forests. In winter my friends and I have great sport 
sliding down the hill. I received a sled one Christmas. 
Its name was the Fire Fly and it went so fast it really 
seemed to fly. 

I have a dog named Shep, two gray kittens—-Fuz 
and Frolie—and a rooster of the Black Orpington 
breed. My rooster’s name is Black Emperor. Besides 
these pets I have twel¥e Black Orpington chickens. 
\Vhen the kittens were little their fur was fuzzy and 
woolly. Hence I named one Fuz, and the other earned 
its name by being one of the most frolicsome kittens 
| ever saw. 

In Alice MeInnis’s letter, which I saw in the Bazar, 
she suggested that kindness to animals be one of the 

cliefs of our club. I’m sure I join her in thinking 
that that should be one of the first rules. 

Your enthusiastic reader; 
OapensBuRG, NEw York. JEAN JAMIESON. 


Our May Puzzies 
TRANSPOSITIONS 


CHANGE a bright month into a tropical vegetable 
ind a girl’s name. 

Change stingy into part of a horse and a title. 

Change a* heavenly body into animals and to use 

thick, black liquid. 





One little candle 


Change a narrow road into thin and a boy’s name. 

Change a very small object into season and an 
alded article. 

A book for best answer. Ten spring post-cards for 
the next two best, and five entries on Honor Roll for 
near winners. Please send answers by May 15th. 
Address, AuNT Joy’s May Puzzle, Harper’s Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


APRIL PUZZLE ANSWER 
The month of April. 


SOME PRIZE WINNERS 
The enigma was answered best by Cedric C. French, 
New Rochelle, New York, who has received the book 
prize, and these names were entered on Honor Roll: 
Horace Slover, Henry Barber, Virrene Allen, Marjory 
Cooke, and Donald Cooke. 


THAT CINDERELLA SEARCH 
The cash prize went to Ida Dorothy Zane, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, for a list of 131 names. Then 
came Phyllis Harrell, Alexandria, Louisiana, with 
101 names, followed by Grace Bliss, Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, bringing 98 titles. The Honor Marks 
went to Helen Wouters, Oregon; John Sleight, Massa- 
chusetts; Laura Schwartz, California; Florence 
Coulby, Maryland; and Eleanor Bates, Missouri. 


A Novel Prize Offer 

In these sentences a few words are twisted and 
tangled. You ean change them easily to make sense 
with the other words. 

[ offer a dollar for the best list of correct sentences 
sent in before May 15th. A book for the second best 
list and several entries on Honor Roll for the next 
in line. 

1. Do you wonk the meaning of sendgoos? It is 
to avoid hurting anything, dan then to contrive to 
tieg as much ruleapes as possible. 

2. “ Rhoon and hames from no donticion rise: act 
Well rouy trap; there all the roonh lies.” 

3. All how joy would inw, must hares it.” 

Address, Aunt Joy’s Prize Offer, Harper’s Bazar. 








One of our little carpenter boys 


‘ did not know, why, 
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Good Advice 

Deak Aunt Joy,— 
Don’t you think it 
would be lovely if 
each day every Hap- 
pyland member asked 
at least two friends 
this question: “Do 
you know the way to 
Happyland?” Then, 
if the ones spoken to 
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tell them, 
them to 


and ask 
come and 
join us. I say two, 
because every one 
meets two friends at 
school or at play, to 
whom they can put 
this charming ques- 
tion, and it would be 
kind and tend to hap- 
piness to do so. This 
is just a suggestion 
from a very much in- 
terested 

GRANDMOTHER. 


From the South 

DearR Aunt Joy,— 
Perhaps the Happy- 
landers would like to 
hear from a Turk’s 














Islander boy of thé 
West Indies. This is 
a fine place for sea 
bathing: the water is 
so clear and beautiful, that most all the children 
here are good swimmers and divers. We often go out 
in a boat and catch fish. Did you ever look through 
a water-glass? I have, and have seen sponges and 





Being willingly helpful to mother 


sea-fans. It is a common thing here to catch sharks. 
I have the backbone of one. They are sometimes 
made into walking-sticks. 

CHARLES ALBERT FRITH. 


A Wonderful Doll-house 

So many children were amused by Betty Prescott’s 
acount of her dolls, that I thought they might like 
to hear about a “really truly” doll-house which I 
saw not long ago. 

It has nine divisions: a reception-room, parlor, 
dining-room, library, kitchen, and three chambers. 
Every room is heated by steam, and has electric 
lights. 

The kitchen has a gas range, set tubs, and all 
modern improvements. The dining-room has a lovely 
china-closet filled with beautiful dishes. There is a 
bathroom with tub and bowl. Both bathroom and 
kitchen have hot and cold water pipes. 

Electric bells announce visitors to the house, which 
has a nice piazza supported by handsome columns. 

This marvelous doll-house has plate-glass windows, 
closets, shelves, and mantelpieces, and is furnished 
with very beautiful hand-made furniture. 

Perhaps the young mistress of this costly gift may 
take no more real enjoyment from it than does the 
small owner of an egg-crate, papered and painted, and 
made into a cute two-room house, but she certainly 
has the distinction of 


The Happyland Club’s membership card in colors 
(One of these cards goes to every child who joins the club) 


pleasure, besides, to some small sister or friend, if 
used, later on, as a Christmas present. 


The Pet Sea-Gull 

Ir was an unusual storm along the coast of Ire- 
land, which wrecked the sea-gull’s nest and sent her 
baby gull sailing in on the crest of the highest wave 
up to our garden door. 

We warmed and fed the bird and were planning a 
nest for him when we remembered our pet cat and 
her kittens. 

Fearing “Tabby” might find him too tempting a 
morsel, or object to our queer guest, we held him cau- 
tiously over her basket as a test. Imagine our sur- 
prise when Puss put out a gentle investigating paw 
toward the downy lump. The bird feeling her com- 
forting warmth moved closer to her. The cat pushed 
her kittens to one side, cuddled the bird to her moth- 
erly breast, and purred her satisfaction. 

Seeing her so friendly we left the strange family 
party asleep together. Day and night Puss warmed 
and comforted her adopted child and we fed him. 

She was only a common gray cat, but she had a 
big mother heart. He was an unusually large sea- 
gull: head up he stood three feet high and his flapping 
wings only dealt the love-pats tall sons give little 
mothers. If Puss moved he always slapped her to 
make her stay with him until fishing for food or sea 
longings took him out to sea again. 





Had refreshments before going home 


When walking, as far as a mile from home, we 
cften heard flapping wings, and called “ Peter.” He 
left the sea-bird flocks and sailed down to us on 
swift wings or kept us company overhead for a time. 

Cc. G. F. 





possessing, as I said, 
a very wonderful 
doll-house. 

This may give 
some Happyland boy 
a hint that may be 
developed by the 
building of a doll- 
house for the great 
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some and give great 


All children are invited to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. There 
are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it if Mother objects to your cutting her 


Dear Aunt Joy :—I wish to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. 
Please send me a membership card. 


AUNT JOY 
Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


I promise to do one kind deed every day. 
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A black taffeta and crepe meteore gown 





ZN HIS summer one’s wardrobe is not consid- 
Pg ered quite complete without one of the 


i attractive new taffeta wraps. These are 


fashioned often on the simplest -lines 

§ imaginable. Some are unlined and 

trimmed merely with a one-inch shirred band of the 

material about the edges. Others are designed on the 

draped dolman lines, and tinished with wider corded 

bands, with deep lace collars, draped’ revers of cream 

Chantilly or Venice lace, or with draped hood effects 
of point d’esprit. 

These wraps are developed in Alice blue, Dutch blue, 
black, pink, old rose, emerald green, and all of the 
changeable taffetas, and are expected to. do service 
either over evening gowns or over one of the embroid- 
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Iyyce Charming Midsummer founs| 


ered voile, muslin, or crépe robe dresses which are so 
much in vogue for afternoon wear. 

Distinctly individual-looking and useful are the 
simple coats designed especially for afternoon wear 
over these lacy frocks. They are developed in peacock 
green, black, Copenhagen and king’s blue, and are lined 
with buff or some such striking shade. The elbow 
sleeves are invariably cut in one with the garment, 
and, where the wrap is designed for street wear, the 
high waist-line is in evidence, finished with a cord of 
cut-steel beads or silver braid or by a cord of the 
material. The V fronts are merely outlined with sil- 
ver or cut-steel trimming, there being neither revers 
nor collars on the majority of these simpler models. 

The fact that styles themselves are subservient to 
and dependent on the fabrics in vogue seems more than 
substantiated this season when so many attractive 














An evening wrap of the new soft taffeta 
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A simple taffeta gown for a girl 


styles are designed ostensibly to be carried out 1" 
taffeta. The frock pictured at the right of the pzuel 
on this page is fashioned of changeable pink and |)\We 
taffeta. The round yoke, formed of the material shir «d 
on four cords, could only be executed in the sofi st 
quality of this silk. The narrow three-piece skirt, 1:2 
suring scarcely two yards at the lower edge, is fini- ed 
with a band of the matcrial, also shirred on four co''s. 
Many of the smartest effects are attained this sea! 
by combining a taffeta over-dress cut on coat lines 't! 
a material of entirely different texture and sometimes 
color. The frock at the left, combining as it does @ 
black taffeta over-dress or tunic suggestive of a (a 
way coat and a clinging trained foundation of black 
crépe meteor, is a charming and elegant model for we#! 
on semi-formal oceasions throughout the sumuter 
months. The deep V-shaped yoke and the long puffed 
undersleeves are formed of fine black net. 
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White crepe with border of old rose 


OT for many seasons have fabrics 

played so important a part in sar- 

N torial matters. The variety of ma- 

terials to choose from includes the 

unusually distinctive bordered crépes, 

chiffons, marquisettes, and foulards. Often these 

are in two or more of the best shades of the sea- 

son, the patterns combining two distinctly differ- 

ent materials such as crépe and agaric cloth, 

marquisette with the figured border, or linen inset 
with filet bands. 

This makes the choice of fabrics for her gowns 
& most important one to the woman of to-day, 
for when she has chosen a material which, even 
When held in her hand, has real style value the 
battle is half won. 


Summer gowns this year are simplicity itself in the 
majority of cases, although many of the new models, 
of simple outline, preserving the straight, slender lines 
and rather larger waistline, are, nevertheless, extremely 
intricate in cut. This is especially true of the white 
serge and linen dresses which are worn on all informal 
occasions when out-of-door sports and informal affairs 
are the order of the day.. These tailored dresses, with 
their unusual seaming forming simula peplums, 
tunics, and side insets in the skirts and attractive 
vest effects, shoulder pieces, and surplice closing on the 
bodice. require the most reliable patterns and clever 
handling to insure their complete success. 

The illustration at the left of this page shows a de- 
lightfully simple frock developed in white cotton crépe 
trimmed with its own border of bands of old-rose 
agaric cloth. The bodice and sleeves are cut in one in 
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A bridal gown for a tall, slight giri 


A bridesmiaid’s gown of blue 


this instance, although the border 
is set on the sleeves just below the 
shoulder line. The collarless neck 
is cut slightly low and is finished 
with a pleated ruffle of fine net. 
All women will find the narrow and 
wide Pierrot ruffs becoming if they 
will but cut the neck of the bodice 
a trifle low, thus displaying the at- 
tractive curve of the throat. 

The clever arrangement of the 
girdle, in this instance, is worthy 
of note, this being a touch which 
young girls are affecting this sum- 
mer. It changes the appearance of 
a simple little frock of marquisette, 
crépe, or muslin, the use of various 
colors with white being smart. 





THE NEWEST MOTOR HAT and VEIL § 


THE POCAHONT: HAT 





novelties. Some new fancy appears nearly 

every day. Some receive an immediate 
stamp of approval, some acquire popularity, and 
others are soon thrust into outer darkness. 


bes seems to be noticeably a season of 
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The Durbar hat, the Cardinal’s cap, 
the Pocahontas hat, and all sorts of 
coiffure ornaments come under the head 
of such novelties. The last-named has 
been seen in some forms during the 

winter; it is not in general outline an absolute 
novelty. But the shape has changed with the 
season, and the spring hat of blue-black straw 
with white brim facing either of the straw or 
of taffeta is new. 


THE CARDINALS 
CAP IN PEARLS 


THE WHITE STRAW 
DURBAR HAT 


The Cardinal’s cap is distinctly new and its 
design is a natural consequence of the election 
of the three American Cardinals. It is made of 
pearls strung on gold wire, 

The Durbar at Delhi, in honor of King George, 
is responsible for the Durbar turban. This is a 
copy of the picturesque hats worn by the great 
Indian princes. 

The latest style in motor hats is most prac- 
tical. It is of soft white felt. 





ADRESS HAT WITH 
OSTRICH PLUMES 


EATHERS are more used than flowers on 

the earliest spring hats; but later the 

flowers will be as much seen as ever. The 
display of colors in the flowers is this year more 
than ever gorgeous. 

The smartest color for hats, parasols, and 
veils is purple in all shades from deep violet to 
pale lavender. This is what the Paris milliners 
say, and it is safe to predict that the color 
wave will reach to all parts of America. 

Made-un feathers in large and small form are 
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THE NEW 
(CARDINAL'S 
—" RED 





fashionable as well as ostrich plumes 
in black and white. The French plume 
with curled effect is used again, and the 
group of three small tips called Prince 
of Wales feather is much seen after 
years of retirement. 

Bunches of fine feathers that look much like 
aigrettes are worn, long, iridescent pheasant- 
quills, and large mounts of breasts and wings. 
The variety is without limit. 

Straws are both fine and very coarse and heavy. 
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AN EVENING HAT af 
BLACK anO WHITE 
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The coarse, striking-looking weaves are used 
mostly in the hats to be worn with tailored suits. 

The Cardinal’s hat is a novelty of the season. 
It is made usually of fine red straw, with cord 
and little tassels of gold. 
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STRIPED LAWN WITH LINEN COSTUME WITH BUTTONS 
SMART STREET SUIT ENGLISH EMBROIDERY © | 4nOBUTTONHOLES of SAME 
of PIQUE OR LINEN iS 
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OME of the best styles offered this year are 
found in one-piece gowns which have a 
coat effect. Two of these are shown on this 

page. The one at the left is an excellent ex- 
ample of what designers have to offer us. It 
is made of white or colored serge or of the new 
woolen ratine with a yoke of tucked net. 


This simple one-piece,gown is trimmed with 
just the leather belt and buttons of the same 
material, unless you should chance upon some 
buttons of suitable fancy design which so often 
give a touch of smartness. 

The second design is made of striped voile 
or silk, with the yoke shirred slightly at the 


neck and drawn into the front in soft foids. 
Bands of embroidered batiste or a heavy lace 
are charmingly introduced on the bodice and 
at the bottom of the overskirt. 

The third costume is made of serge or some 
other equally durable cloth. Patent-leather belts 
are used on al! descriptions of gowns, 
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waist-line is noticeable. It is still slightly } 
of brown and black striped taffeta. raised on many of the gowns, and the gathers 4 
In these gowns the effect of a slightly raised give the fashionable square, curveless look. i 
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'AFFETAS have been remarkable for the The gown on the left of this page is made 
wonderful charm and variety of shades 
in which they have come to us this year. 
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GRAY SATIN WITH 
EMBROIDERED LACE BODICE 


softly draped girdle and 
straight flounce are of 
sage green in a slightly 
darker shade. 

The lace ruffles at the 
neck and sleeves are of 
pleated Chantilly lace in 
a deep écru tone. A 
quaint Dresden coloring is 
given by the addition of 
the roses executed in soft 
satin in various delicate 
shades of pink, gold, and 
blue. The entire 
effect is ufiusually artis- 
tic and smart. 

Squares of wonderfully 
figured chiffon in Oriental 
patterns are now offered 
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BOTTLE-GREEN TAFFFTA WITH BLACK; BLUE SERGE WITH COLORED shops at 
WORSTED EMBROIDERY 


ORANGE 2710 BLUE EMBROIDERY 


IZARRE effects, strong trimming contrasts, and 

tailored severity are attributes which are utterly 

lacking in this year’s summer frocks. Certain 
almost indescribable touches are added to one’s gown, 
be it only an unusual revers, a bow of velvet, a touch 
of hand embroidery in a harmonizing shade, or the 
artistic combination of two different materials. 

Chiffon and taffeta are combined, crépe météore 
with satin panels, girdle, and flounces of the same 
shade, or, most startling of all, figured agaric cloth 
is used with taffeta, the taffeta being used for the 
gown and the cloth for the cutaway coat. 

The gown shown at the right of the panel above 
is one of the most artistic models shown this year. 
The bodice and upper part of the skirt, which, by the 
way, is gathered slightly at the waist-line, are formed 
of sage-green chiffon over white satin, while the wide 


ridiculously 
small prices compared 
with their original cost, 
these being the remnants left from the spring sea- 
son. Only a yard of double-width chiffon in vari- 
ous shades of navy blue, old-gold, red, and new blue 
would be required for the entire bodice of the second 
gown shown in the panel. The bib effect held with 
self-covered buttons, and the skirt cut with the un- 
usually graceful tunic cutting away on the left side 
only, are of navy-blue crépe météore, a fabrie which 
is very popular again this season. 

For these spring days a one-piece dark navy-blue 
serge dress trimmed with black soutache braid and 
finished with a narrow patent-leather belt at the 
slightly raised waist-line is in the best of style and 
good taste. For the more formal occasions which 
arise throughout the summer days the taffeta frock 
is by far the most favored. 

The gown at the left is developed in changeable old- 


color: 


CHIFFON @nO TAFFETA 
WITH SATIN ROSES. 


gold and blue taffeta and is trimmed with cording= 
and a bow of darker blue velvet. 

The tucked chemisette and undersleeves are 4 
novelty, and the little flat old-fashioned round « 
lar with a small brooch is a revival of the fashion: 
of fifty years ago. It is a most comfortable fashi: 
so its revival will be welcomed by the woman w 
cannot wear a high, stiff collar in summer as well 
by the one who merely wants the chance to use t! 
lovely old lace and embroidered collars left her | 
her grandmother. 

In the summer gowns nearly all of the sleeves 
set in with a cord, and in most cases they show 
little fulness at the top. Of course the kimono 
one-piece waist still will be used and many sm: 
gowns are being made with it, but this is more 
cases where one very thin material is draped 01 
another or with the softest silks. 

Skirts are fuller at the waist, but this is mer’) 
that they are cut rather straight in shape than curv: |, 
and the fulness is put in in gathers, not in darts 
seams. Around the foot they are still as nar! 
as ever, though more width is predicted. 

Paniers are not in any way prevalent, althoug! 


* few have appeared on the gowns of extreme designe's 


They are so far from pretty that they have not cau; 
the American taste. 

The changeable silks and chiffons, which began t'¢ 
season with so much popularity, are still hold 
their place, and charming effects of stripes and ‘ 
versible silks in soft twilled weaves are seen. Pe 
de soie is being advanced as even newer than taffc': 
as a favorite. Some beautiful olive-green and bl! 
changeable weaves are being shown. 

The hats are most delightfully simple in trimm'n. 
A fine straw with merely an ornament, as on t'¢ 
second figure from the left on this page, is as mu! 
seen as any other style of hat, though flowers are us«d 
generously. Ribbon trimming, when used, is very {u!!, 
with big soft bows. 
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STRIPED LAWN WITH 
PLAIN PIPINGS 





O be absolutely in step with the present season’s 
fashion tendencies one must be more than care- 
ful to avoid too great severity in one’s frocks 

and afternoon gowns or even in one’s tailored suits. 
Touches of hand embroidery, braid trimmings, hand- 
hound scallops, hand-embroidery yokes, and revers of 
real lace—all of these are among the good features of 
the present season’s styles. 

The youthful blue-serge model shown at the right 
side of this page is somehow lifted far from the realm 
of the ordinary by the cut of the applied yoke fash- 
ioned on sailor-collar lines, also by the addition of the 
narrow over-collar and revers of black satin. 

The white satin yoke, fastened with tiny gold but- 
tons down the front, is an attractive touch. The long 
sleeves finished with a narrow cuff, and the soft girdle 
of black satin knotting at the left side and finished 
with black silk fringe, are excellent features. The 
narrow two-piece skirt is gathered slightly -at the 
waist-line at the sides and back, and a five-inch bias 
band set on above the hem forms a simulated tunic. 
Black satin buttons with frogs are added down the 
entire front of waist and skirt. 

Few wardrobes will be considered complete this 
season without several all-white dresses, whether they 
be of linen, serge, crépe, agaric cloth, or the very in- 
expensive cotton materials that look like linen. ‘The 
second frock is fashioned of white linen, the special 
feature being the collarless yoke and short sleeves 
entirely embroidered by hand for this particular model. 
The buttons are the ordinary white-bone buttons which 
are so much used this year even on expensive fabrics. 

One’s own most becoming shade should be chosen 
for the simple little frock which is most effective, 
though so simple that a clever amateur sewer need 
not hesitate for a moment to attempt it. The peasant 
bodice, closing surplice fashion in front, and the nar- 
row two-piece skirt reaching to the floor and hemmed, 
are completed first, both the skirt and waist being 
firmly attached to an under belt of webbing. Then 


TAFFETA GOWN WITH LACE 
YOKE AO VELVET BELT. . 


























five-inch strips of the taf- 
feta cut horizontally of 
the goods are hemmed and 
sent to the pleater. For 
the fine pleating three l ¥ 
yards of strip is required 
for one yard of completed 
pleating. The ruffle at the 
neck is graduated after it 
is pleated. A V-shaped 
yoke of macramé lace and 
a soft crushed girdle com- 
plete this unusually at- 
tractive costume. 

The frock at the extreme i 
left is of blue and white / 
striped chambray trimmed ip oa 
with cordings and buttons = 
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of plain blue chambray. 

Stripes in linens and 
the various weaves of 
muslin and cotton voile 
are very popular, though one should use great caution 
not to choose a model which is too cut-up in its de- 
sign. A complication of little lines gives an amateur- 
ish look to a costume. The Turkish toweling, which 
we once dared to smile at, has completely captured 
the popular taste and has evinced every sign that 
it will be one of the most popular materials used 
this summer both in suits and in costumes. 

The much-lamented accordion pleating is again 
coming into favor, which indicates a tendency to 
wider skirts. Some chiffon frocks with accordion- 
pleated skirts have been shown among the advance 
models for summer. The pleats are stitched flat at 
the upper part. Some gowns have been made by the 
Paris dressmakers with thin tunics under which are 
skirts of pleated satin. 

Novelties in waistcoats are interesting, and the 
waistcoat is much seen this spring. Horizontal stripes 


SUIT of WHITE LINEN 
WITH SOUTACHE 


en non SIR 0 a7" 


"BLUE LINEN WITH DARKER 
PROGS 2NO TRIMMINGS 


are used and some enterprising and extreme French 
designer has made waistcoats of feathers with toques 
to match. These are very expensive, so hardly likely 
to become popular. 

Ribbon is to play a very important part on sum- 
mer muslin gowns. Sashes are again seen and any 
amount of individuality in their arrangement is pos- 
sible. They may be tied (nominally, for they are 
usually sewed into their bows by an expert hand) at 
the back or side. Wide bows, standing bows, and 
mere soft knots—al! are seen. The soft ribbon belt 
is used on the thin gowns for which the popular 
patent-leather one is hardly suitable. Fringed scarfs 
of bias silk or satin knotted at the left side of linen 
frocks and pongees give a smart finish. 

The chiffon scarf draped fichu fashion and with ends 
cut diagonally makes a very pretty drapery in sash 
form at the back of a thin muslin frock, 
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MBROIDERY 
E and lace are 
much used on 
all muslin © dresses. 
The first figure on 
this page shows how 
to combine white 
linen lawn with 
sheer embroidered 
batiste of conven- 
tional design. It is 
made with a three- 
quarters kimono 
sleeve and _ linen 
cuffs. White enamel 
buttons. bordered 
with a tiny band of 
deep pink are a new 
idea and can be 
bought in any good 
department store. 
The smaller _ size 
trim the bodice and 
cuffs, while the skirt 
is opened up the side 
with those of a 
larger size. A plain 
hem of the embroid- 
ered batiste about 
twelve inches’ in 
depth finishes the 
foot of the skirt. 
With all the 
virtues of voile, yet 
for a simple evening 
gown we still cling 
to our fondness for 
mull. This model in 
surplice style can be 
used in either écru 
or white. The ruffles 
vary in width; on 
the -skirt and at the 
edge of the neck, 
and at the top of 
the flounces  gar- 
lands of small yel- 
low satin tea-roses 
end in wired bows. 
A very becoming model can be made 
with practically no expense if one knows 


A matron’s muslin gown 


- so slightly puffed. 


Three afternoon frocks of muslin and lace 


of an inexpensive seamstress or is clever 
enough to work out gowns at home. Our 
old favorite, mull, is charming with 
blue background and old-fashioned bunch- 
es of printed flowers which actually 
look as if they had been gathered from 
a Colonial garden; the piping and girdle 
are, for contrast, of black taffeta, and the 
collar is of either embroidered batiste or 
rows of Valenciennes lace insertions ever 
It accentuates the long 
line on the shoulder, so especially becom- 
ing to slender figures. 

It is just such gowns in combination of 
color and lines that some famous French 
designers have made an _ overwhelm- 
ing success. So often one can pick up 
in a day’s shopping pieces. of dainty stuffs, 
gay little flowered silks or pongees, and 
make such a gown as this, original and 
beguiling. The flaring sleeve is a new 
shape, most becoming to the arm. 

Two designs of special interest to older 
women are shown on this page. ‘The 
right-hand figure illustrates a lawn in 
blue or mauve, rather dull in color. The 
embroidered batiste immediately lends the 
charm, and it will be found a most be- 
coming line to follow for a woman who 
cannot wear the severe clothes of to-day. 
The plain wide hems of lawn are joined 
to the embroidery by a quarter-inch bead- 
ing, and a careful observation of the 
bands running over the shoulder will 
show what an excellent effect can be ob- 
tained by the woman who requires to 
increase her breadth of shoulder-line to 
counterbalance a disproportionate and 
awkward width of hips. 

The second design is made to suggest 
a morning dress of muslin and embroid- 
ery, but this would make up well, too, in 
a voile or marquisette with an em- 
broidered design done on the voile it- 
self. The narrow bands, made of bias 
material or milliners’ folds, make an ad- 
mirable trimming in any material, and 
the sleeves, which are put in with a large 
armhole, are loose and comfortable—an 
essential point to be observed in making a 
gown for an older woman. 

A varied choice of linens, piqués, and 


other washable » 
terials is offer. 
to one who wish). 
a smart thin suit 
for this season, a: 
only by using 
thought are we a))le 
to make a final 
cision. The mar u- 
facturers have 
never been = = mure 
generous in the \a- 
riety of the supp 
each material sex 
to come in a bew/|! 
dering number of 
shades and corn- 
binations. 

Beyond and ab.ve 
all other fam ies 
this year the flow- 
ered design is pre- 
ferred. . The tiny 
flower bouquets 
seattered all over 
muslins and voiles, 
on light or dark 
backgrounds, a r\ 
the smartest thing 
in Paris and are 
shown here by the 
best dress - desivn- 
ers. Some of tliese 
materials are made 
with the border 
bands of contruast- 
ing color and often 
with some laryer 
flowers in the bor- 
der. The tiny flow- 
ers are often seen 
on the silks, to 

Big sailor collars 
are seen on some of 
the muslin and lin- 
en frocks. Thev 
reach nearly to thie 
belt at the back. 
Pointed scallops 
still remain in favor, usually bound with 
satin, except for a tub frock. 
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Suitable for middle-aged wom<e® 
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HE spring 
T fashions have 
introduced a 
revival of old colors 
designs which 
quite charming 
in the models in 
vogue this season. 
Many gowns are 
made of quaint 
mulls and lawns, 
favoring the shades 
of dul! blue, mauve, 
and old rose which 
blend their soft 
tones into perfect 
unisor 
A very useful 
sown, Which can be 
added to the num- 
ber which one finds 
necessary in sum- 
mer, is made of 
muslin with a pom- 
padout design. The 
materi | most use- 
ful is a soft voile 
or lawn, for the 
summer's social de- 
mands make it wise 
to add to our se- 
jection a number of 
dainty frocks that 
will carry us 
through the season 
without the serv- 
ices of the laun- 
dries, which are 
seldom satisfying. 
Valenciennes lace 
is still uppermost 
in cur minds as 
adding to the 
daintiness of these 
materials; it trims 
charmingly the 
summer gown which 
is useful for after- 
noon occasions. ‘The 
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green ribbon trimming used on this third 
model of flowered muslin gives the touch 











A blue linen morning dress 
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Simple morning frocks of cotton materiais 


of coolness that should be suggested in 
all gowns for the hot months. 

The second figure shows a good way 
to use a striped batiste or thin linen lawn 
in blue and white or any stripe of two 
tones. A promise of happiness lies in 
the ‘fact that this gown can be opened 
in front and that the only trimming neces- 
sary to complete its simple effect is an 
outline of embroidered batiste or lace 
with flat rosettes of taffeta ribbon in 
the design of roses. The kimono waist 
is cut off below the shoulder to allow 
the newest model of sleeves shown, that 
of reverse material put in with a cord 
with slight fullness. 

Dotted muslin has never gone beyond 
the limit of the possibilities and can be 
used again this season with new con- 
fidence. We offer here a design quite 
simple for a young girl to wear at lunch 
or at an informal afternoon tea. A col- 
lar of lace in filet pattern is laid in a 
flat square on the shoulder and a broad 
sash of Nattiér blue taffeta is added. 

This sash, by the way, should be made 
on the straight of the silk to give the 
fashionable, rather thick look to a slender 
waist. A sad realization of the changes 
of fashion this method of swathing one’s 
waist brings to the woman whose efforts 
have been concentrated on a miserably 
uncomfortable measure. But fashion is 
making us very straight this year and 
one is allowed few curves. 

There is something about gray linen 
of which we never tire, and the soft sup- 
ple linens of both smooth and crash 
weaves have become quite easy to get in 
this country. A most practical and good- 
looking design is this with undersleeves 
and yoke of plain white or striped linen 
lawn. The buttons must be given careful 
consideration and should be chosen with 
a bit of color to tone in with the blue 
patent-leather belt and linen pipings. 
These leather belts should be attached 
with straps to a skirt which comes just 
above the waist-line, allowing the waist 
to blouse over with slight fullness in both 
back and front. 

One decided advantage in the thin 





frocks for summer 
for which we should 
be grateful is the 
necessary lack of the 
new bouffant dra- 
pery — the panier 
effect which is be- 
ginning to appear. 
It cannot be a suc- 
cess and should not 
be attempted in any 
fabrics but silks, 
chiffon, or voile, 
which are made on a 
lining however thin. 
Without this we 
have plenty of scope 
with plain skirts in 
linens, ginghams, or 
Turkish toweling. 


The skirts do not | 


measure much more 
than a yard and 
three-quarters as a 
rule. We have not 
been granted great 
space as yet in our 
skirts, though in 
some models one 
could well say that 
the fullness is rather 
strangely misplaced 
around the top in- 
stead of at the foot. 
The model shown at 
the lower right side 
of the page is of a 
striped piqué = of 
Leavy rib fastened 
and trimmed with 
pearl buttons. The 





seams are stitched | 


about half an inch 
from the edge with 
the sleeves stitched 
in quite the same 
manner. The length 
of this coat can be 
taken as accurate in 


proportions, for it forms a good hip-line 
over the rather severe skirt. 


Of plain linen or serge 


| 















































Perfect 


Balance 


Of Nervous 
System 


is needed as much, or 
more, by the 


Business Man 
and Busy Woman 


as by any athlete, and 
many use 


Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 
in training because they 
find it “does the business.” 


It is made of Wheat 
and Barley, and perfectly 
cooked at the factory. 


It contains Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the 
grain)—the element which 
unites in the body with 
albumin and water to 
form and rebuild the gray 
matter in Brainand Nerve 
centres. 


That’s why 


**There’s a Reason”’ 


Grape- Nuts 


A trial will tell. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 


Odortess When Purchased and Odorless When Worn 
OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure tropical gum 
that has the impervious quality of rubber without its 
unpleasant odor, and is non-heating and free from in- 
jurious chemicals. They are light, cool to wear, and 
washable. Made in all desirable shapes and styles. 
Every pair guaranteed. 

Sample pair size 8 sent for 25 cente 
**OMO Dreas Shield Booklet” sent free 


Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. Worn 
over the diaper, these dainty little 
garments will protect the clothes and 
keep them clean and dry. Made from 
OMO Sanitary Sheeting, which is soft, 
white, odorless and absolutely wate;- 


Plain or lace trimmed, 25c to $1.00. 


BIBS 


Macle of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plain 
and with pocket which catches the food 
the baby spills. 15c to 50c. At your 
dealer's or write us, 


The Qp Manufacturing Company 
Dept. A. Middletown, Conn. 
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H) Barbour’s Linen Thread has stood the | 


test for 128 years and is today recognized 
as the standard the world over. Buy 


GAREOURS 


TRADE MARK, 


and avoid cotton substitutes marked 
“Linen Finish.” Insist upon the 


\, genuine Barbour’s Linen Thread. 


j =BARBOURS =< 


| : -D.A. 
CROCHET THREAD 

Anew ignest i 

emt gene nero yng Pispest qpafity. mene. 

sessing the hostre oe yet retaining all the 


of 
merits of Linen Threa 


F.D.A. results are en- 
dorsed by its increas- 
ing popularity. I. 
crochets easily and 
produces exqui- 
site work. Each 
ball protected by 
Patient carton cov- 
er; all numbers 

16 to150 inclusive. 
Cards with samples 
sent free. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., 
96 and 98 Franklin St. 
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- blue. 





ABLACH 


Face Powber 


SPRING MS— 

with their freshness and fragrance — may be 

compared with woman’s rarest gift — a beau- 
} tiful complexion. That velvety smoothness 
of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE, 
| that wonderfully adherent 

yet invisible boon to wo- 

men who know. The same 

dependable toilet requi- 

site for over forty years. 

Refuse Substitutes 


y The 
Flesh, 
Cream 


| 























HE frock for the half-grown 
girl differs somewhat from 
that for her older sister. It 
is simpler in line and in 
trimming. The same ma- 
terials are used for both, but the richer 
qualities and the more elaborate patterns, 
the expensive laces 











skirt fitted over the hips by small tucks 
and with shoulder tucks giving a pretty 
fullness to the waist front is especially 
well suited to silk or thin wool or cotton 
weaves. It would be good also in linen. 
The blouse has under-sleeves and guimpe 
of embroidery and lace. These may be 


foot to allow freedom in running, is most 
satisfactory. The simple blouse wit) 
two-thirds length sleeve and sailor olla, 

is comfortable and very easily ma ‘c, 
Not one of these garments offer. any 
difficulty to the amateur dress) \aker 
The home seamstress can make ai on 
of them if sh: yi 





follow the dir: ctions 





and bead trimmings 
of present fashion 
are not ~ considered 
suitable for young 
girls. 

Four costumes are 
illustrated below. 
These patterns will 
supply about all that 
is needed in the young 
girl’s outfit for spring 
and summer. The 
skirt patterns are all 
good for many uses. 
Any one of* the four 
may be chosen for 
the cloth suit or the 
serge, the pongee or 
piqué, the plain linen 
morning skirt or the 
simple tub percale or 
gingham. 

The little coat and 
skirt, Nos. 238 and 
432, are designed ta 
be used together par- 
ticularly, because they 
give a chance for the 
fashionable trimming 
of buttons. Such a 














and use care i+ cit. 
ting and in fini- |), 

For the smal] 
children two little 
garments, a cot and 
dress, are illu: ’ rate, 
They are unuy al jp 
design, being ade 
with very few seams. 
The coat miy tp 
quite plain or ‘t may 
have silk or velvet 
trimming and ; little 
embroidery miiy be 
added if-a ha idsome 
coat is wante:. The 
back, sleeve, an | yoke, 
as well as thi lower 
front, are all cut jn 
one piece. Thi: shield 
or vest at the front js 
separate. 

The frock is on 
that may be plain or 
trimmed, also. In the 
dress on the fivure it 
has lace and embroi- 
dery. The turned-up 
hem cut in scallops 
and finished with a 











suit might be made 
very stylish in a com- 
bination of a dark 
shade of serge with 
collar and buttons of 
a contrasting color. White collars are 
much used on blue serge, or, more serv- 
iceable, the natural-color pongee, or a 
rough shantung in a light shade of old 
The buttons may be steel ones in 
flat or round shape, and little cord loops 
are used down the edge of the coat front 
to slip over the buttons. 

The same model of coat and skirt is 
good for linen and pongee suits and for 
any of the pretty novelty homespun 
weaves of wool. 

The dress with jacket-blouse is even 
better for .pongee dresses because it al- 
lows of a little more elaboration. The 


a 
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BLOUSE AND FOUR-GORE 
SKIRT 
Patterns Nos. 352 and 430 


SIMPLE COAT 
Pattern No. 686 
Requires 2 yards 27 inches wide 


JACKET BLOUSE AND THREE- 
GORE SKIRT 
Patterns Nos. 353 and 431 


Sizes 4, 6, and 8 years. Price, 15 cents eac 


attached to a separate under-waist which 
can go into the tub as often as is nec- 
essary. 

Also suitable for voiles, silks, and 
étamine is the left-hand model, Nos. 352 
and 430. It has a four-gore skirt, which 
is best for narrow materials. The blouse 
is supposed to be made of two materials, 
thin and thick, with lace yoke and under- 
sleeves. The scalloped shoulder bands 
and cuffs are bound with a bias band of 
silk or with a pretty fancy braid. 

For tennis or any other outing use, the 
three-gore skirt, perfectly simple in line 
and with sufficient fulness around the 





PANEL-YOKE DRESS 
Pattern No, 


687 . a 
Requires 2 yards 36 inches wide a frill of la 


COAT AND LAPPED-FRONT 
SKIRT 


Patterns Nos. 238 and 432 
Sizes, 14, 16, and 18 years. Price, 15 cents each for waists, coats, or skirts 


narrow beadi ig and 
is un 
usual and dainty. 
For a simple morning 
frock the sides may be left unbelted, and 
plain wash-braid or feather-stitching may 
finish the edges. 

A very pretty effect is obtained ona 
sheer lawn frock for a small girl !y mak- 
ing such a scalloped hem as tiis and 
finishing the edge with a fine ‘eather. 
stitching in embroidery cotton. \t each 
point three little stitches, or loops, are 
caught up'from the point, making an 
effect of flower petals. The simp]e-t dress 
for a little girl, made of fine slver ma- 
terial with these touches of hardwork, 
is in better taste than one with lace 
and machine embroidery. 























BLOUSE ANV LINEN 
paras SKIRT 
Patterns Nos. 354 2"! 433 
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e with —=—="F you have time to make _ this work, telling you how to do it. Be- seeing them, crease on the basting line 
r collar 4 your own dresses or even sides being a most effective filling, the before taking out the threads. 
ale if | a part of them, it is really punch-work is by far the best way to set The patterns for lingerie dresses are 
TS any K enjoyable work to make lin- in lace. It looks much as if the lace were shown with two different designs for each 
31 aker. _ Ss. Zoi gerie waists. Very little woven into the material; and there is no dress. Both designs are chosen with 
nV one dressmaking skill is required. turning back of the edge of the material, special reference to the bordered muslins 
h: will After cutting out the waist, but before which always takes away a little of the that will be so much used for next sum- 
r’ ctions putting it together, the preliminary work sheer and lace-like effect by its extra mer. If you have one of these muslins 
i eit of puiting on the trimming is done and thickness. Yet the lace never pulls out with a flower design reaching well across 
ish, this is practically “ fancy work.” Em- as one expects with a raw edge, although the material it can be cut most economi- 
smal] broidery, setting in lace, and such dainty the material is cut off very close to the cally by patterns 355 and 434. The skirt 
little swings is just what you want when _ stitches. takes nearly the whole width of the 
pvt and having a cosy chat with a friend or to muslin, with the bordered edge at the 
rated, erry to a reading club in your newest bottom. The economy is in the waist. 
Stal in and best silk work-bag. The sleeves can be cut with the border on 
lade In this number of the Bazar we are the lower edge, and the waist fitted in 
seams. showirg the latest model of a lingerie above the sleeves. This pattern has the 
iy be waist in pattern 351. It is an absolutely new style of set-in sleeve. 
t may plain waist, the only allowance for any Another way to use these patterns is 
velvet fullness being a pleat at each shoulder, with broad white embroidery flouncing, 
little near the armhole, to give some fulness the skirt in two parts with a tunic effect. 
y be over the bust. If you want any extra The two pieces of embroidery may be 
dsome tucks they should be made before cutting either sewed together or the lower one 
The the pieces. When the extra tucks are to may have an upper part of plain muslin 
| yoke, be only at the top, they can be basted in added, while the upper piece of embroid- 
lower all the way down, and then the pattern ery hangs loose like a tunic. The same 
cut in will lie straight on the material and patterns are also good for a dress of plain Famous Sweethearts 
shield the tucks can be stitched only as far as batiste or lawn with any amount of 
ront is you want them. elaborate trimming of embreidery and “Why don’t you speak for 
"Tf you are planning to make some of lace. What has been said above about yourself, John?” 
is one these thin white waists the best way to using this style of trimming on a lin- 
lain or JM begin is to get this pattern in your size, gerie waist applies also to a dress like Priscilla and John Alden 
In the and make your first waist quite a plain this. You can choose a design for either : 
cure it one. Cut the waist out, baste the seams, a full-length skirt or one with a tunic 
mbroi- and make any slight alterations that are and adapt the design to the smaller spaces 
ned-up needed for the lines of your figure. The ’ 3 of the waist. P 
scallops shoulder seams may ia to ” a little THE KEW 5m oa ye BLOUSE Two gowns made by the same patterns Since the days 
with af change for some figures. Next make in Sizes, small, medium, and large may differ in appearance quite as much of the Pilgrim 
ng and the pattern the same alterations that you Requires 244 yards 36 inches wide as if you had used different patterns. . 
is Ut sah made in your waist. If you do this non ee This is true as well of patterns 356 Fathers, little by 
dainty. Mi} carefully you will have practically no and 435. They are also suited to little American in- 
norning fitting to do in other waists. You can The best materials to use for these bordered material or to plain lawn with genuity has added 
ed, and now plan out a most elaborate one, with waists are batiste, fine lawn, and thin a trimming sewed on. If made of bor- to the World’s 
ig may as much embroidery as you care to do or linen. Two and even three kinds of dered material the tunic must be cut 
with a graceful design of lace insertion, lace can be used on the same waist if bias at the top and the little tucks pleasure and 
1 ona with or without set-in medallions. Com- you. make the combination with taste. around the waist line for fullness will luxury. 
iy mak- binations of embroidery and lace are Embroidery, one kind of lace, and the run bias, so they must be carefully made, 
is and much used on these waists, and if you en make a ot ee without stretching the material. If plain One of its most 
feather- send for the Bazar’s Embroidery Cata- Vhen the trimming is finished and you muslin is used for this dress the bias : ° 
\t each logue you will find some charming de- are ready to put your waist together, line may be either at the top or on the welcome achieve 
ps, are signs for them. baste the seams on the right side exactly edge of the tunic. ments was the per- 
ing an Where there are plain spaces in the em- where the final stitching is to be. Stitch In either of these designs the waist and fection of Nabisco 
st dress broidery, sueh as the center of a wreath the seams a little more than one-quarter skirt can be fastened together with an in- Sugar Wafers. the 
er ma- or any similar effect, the beauty of the of an inch outside of the basting, cut the sertion or a cord, and the dress be used ee . 
idwork, design is greatly increased by filling in seams quite close to the stitching, pull without the full belt. Or it can be used exquisite dessert 
th lace the space with the fashionable “punch- out the basting, turn the seams to the with 4a sash. Still another variation confection. In 





work,” also known as “ Bermuda fagot- 
ing.” On another page of this number 
of the BazaAR you will find an article on 





wrong side, and stitch right over where 
the basting was. You can generally see 
the marks, but, if you are not sure of 




















would be a soft scarf knotted at the left 
side of the front, the ends finished with 
tassels or with knots of satin. 














ten cent tins, also 
in twenty-five cent 
tins. 


Chocolate Tokens 
—their goodness 
is enhanced by the 
rich chocolate 
coating. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


























































3 
s TWO WAYS OF MAKING A LINGERIE DRESS ANOTHER DRESS TRIMMED IN TWO DIFFERENT WAYS 

Patterns Nos. 355 (waist) and 434 (skirt) Patterns Nos. 356 (waist) and 435 (skirt) 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price 15 cents for each waist or skirt 










little box base holds it all. 





Said ‘she to the other two: 


“ Just think of it! Our three dresses were all made and fitted over this one Pneu 
Form and see how perfectly they fit. And tomorrow Aunt Helen is coming to 
town to have her dressmaking done and she can use the same form too.” 


(peu Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces any form perfectly by simply substituting the fitted waist lining of the 
person whose waists or dresses are to be made. 
duplicated with looking-glass fidelity. The standard rod can be raised or lowered 
to correspond with any person's height, and when Pnea Form is not in use, the 


Write for illustrated booklet, “It’s You,”’ containing full description and prices. 
Pneu Form is sold in many first class stores. 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
100 Pneu Form Building, 557 Fifth Avenue (near 46th Street) NEW YORK 
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Every detail of the figure is 





























“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely 


A woman's personal satisfaction in looking charming 
and dainty is doubied when she knows everything about her 
is exquisitely clean. 


are Gnomaniy hygienic and healthful to the most delicate skin; are absolutely 

bber, with its disagreeable odor; can be easily and auickly STER- 
ILIZED by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. T! 
preferred by well-gowned women of refined taste. 


Atstores orsample paironreceip~t 
of 25¢, 
Ah 


4 


Woman is Cleanliness” 


Naiad Dress Shields 


north _— guaranteed. 





lored 
ofthis beautiful ‘Coles Phillips draw- 
ingon heavy paper, 11 x 14 inches, 
sent for 10 cents. No advertising. 


The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin Street 


New York — 








ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is alittle book on astronomy for us 
who want,to know just the plain things about the 
Stars. No telescope, no special knowledge required— 
and it reads like a novel—only better. 

Net, $1.40 


With Many Charts and Illustrations. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





The Cook Book of Left-Overs 


A Collection of 400 Reliable fe Fee, he ‘or the 
Practical Housekeeper, by H: ROLL 
CLARKE, former Es in Cookery in 
oue institute, Brooklyn,and PHQ@?BE DE YO 
RULON, former Instructor in Invalid Cookery 
and Dietetics in Bellevue Hospital, New York 

ity. 


Many of the finest dishes—dishes over which 
French chefs have made international repu- 
tations—are nothing more than left-overs 
attractively cooked. This book tells how. 
Ilustrated with Photogra apie: ome, Special Water. 
proof Cloth, Uniform Fre TH eg - ioe xpert Waitress.” 
net 


HARPER @& BROTHERS 





A LESSON IN F g 
DRESSMAKING A’ PCC 
We are equipped to instruct 5000 more women in dregs- 
m: ig this g. We make this extraordi- 
ae 4 = on to get yom to act at 
ey an e: 
“cutter ond ae faking this course. 
que, o practical, personal 
instruction. Diploma on graduation. 
If you are a dressmaker 
If you want to be a dressmaker 
If you sew for yourself 
Get this Free Lesson. Complete in itself. 
We teach you how _ oo yy 
how to draw pat 


ee COLLEGE OF ——— 
1276 Go. Seventh Street, La Crosse, Wis. 





(*: Mme. ELLA BEARDSLEY, Instructer-in-Chief 
DRESSMAKING 








PUNCHED EMBROIDERY 





Learn to do this fascinating work! 
It’s easy and our printed instructions and illustrations 
show you how to do it. e will send you a 12-inch 
linen doily and pretty Jabot, each stamped with 
handsome va nm; a_ special punch work needle aod 
sufficient D. M. C. Cotton to « 





. ly 
bot all stpaid for Twenty-five Cents. 

~ TIS FAC TION G ARARTEED. 
punvensvan Pateuse €O0., Dept. M., New Haven, Conn. 





lauee Beak=s a 


™® SPECIAL OFFE 


earls 


Send 4c in stamps and get 
a card of 12 quality-buttons 


and illustrated Button Book. See the difference between Chal- 


mers Pearls and just ordinary buttons and ask for them. 


Cup, 


bevel or fish eye styles, smoked, or pearly white and iridescent. 
Se to 10c a card of 12—Button Book Free 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON, 33 Main St, Amsterdam, WY. 








MAKING A HAT 


BY- GABRIELLE ROSIER 


oS ANA 


ug {HERE never was a greater 


need than now for effective 
i T hats, when the trimmed 
| frock is supplanting the tai- 
jlored suit. The girl with 
nimble fingers las the advantage of her 
less practical sisters, for a dainty, at- 
tractive hat gives the finishing touch to 
a pretty gown, and hats to use with light 
summer gowns are easily made. 

The time has passed when a smart hat 
with a tailored suit and various blouses 
could be used for 
any and all occa- 
sions from early 
mern to midnight. 
The girl with a 
limited allowance 
must make it go 
farther, so she is 
fortunate if she 
can make or trim 
her hats, and so 
have several in- 
stead of purchas- 
ing one. 

In making or re- 
modelling a hat it 
is usually wisest 
to buy a new wire frame, keeping the fact 
in mind that when covered the frame will 
look much larger, and may seem too 
heavy for one’s face. 

The hat should be thoroughly fitted to 
the shape of the head before you begin 
sewing on any covering. 

Care and neatness are absolutely es- 
sential in making a hat or the trim- 
ming, but in applying the trimming long 








A ribbon bow 


_pins, loose stitches, and sometimes even 


a large safety-pin will be found better 
than too many stitches. Long milliners’ 
needles and well-waxed thread are neces- 
sary, and a loose stitch is best. A mirror 
and a hand-glass are absolutely essential. 
The hat and head 
should be carefully 
studied from each 
side as well as from 
the front and back. 
Too often women 
forget that other 
persons feel more 
free to study their 
backs than _ their 
faces. And a hat 
is a blot on one’s 
costume if not be- 
coming. 

The first hat 
shown here is of 
fine braid or Panama trimmed with the 
much-used taffeta ribbon in two tones of 
brown-~café-au-lait (coffee with milk) 
and a rich, deep brown—the straw making 
a third tone. The lightest tone faces 
the brim and makes the upper ‘half of 
the bows, which are of the two shades of 
the ribbon seamed together. The band is 
of the darker shade. 

This hat would be charming in two 
shades of blue, or the blue-and-green com- 
bination 30 popular now might be used, 
the darkest blue for the band and the 
lower half of the bows and the facing 
and the other half green. 

For the amateur it is an excellent idea 
to take old ribbons or strips of crinoline 
the width desired, make the bow and pin 
it on the hat, and adjust the size and the 
angle at which it is to be attached. Much 
of the becomingness depends on the size 
of the ornament. A bow that is too 
large may make one look like a grass- 
hopper supporting a windmill. - 


‘Taffeta drapery 


Novel and smart bows 


New lingerie hat 








The second illustration is of a hat that 
is equally good with a suit or with 
frock, and shows a clever way to frishep 
last year’s hat. An economical new hat 
may be copied from this, as little stray 
is required, and the crown may be ¢oy. 
ered with the silk. This is of the revulay 
width. It is hemmed and a soft wire 
slipped in the hem. The loops are sewy 
in place on the hat, and the twist of silk 
is fastened at the left side of the frame. 
passes across the front and aroun the 
hat, crossing again diagonally ove: the 
crown, and is folded under, the twis:, the 
loops appearing on either side. 

The dainty wide shade or garde: hat 

is also inexpensive, and last year’s shape 
may be utilized for it. The straw is 4 
fine yeliow braid; two insertions 0! lace 
are shirred on wires at both edges and 
placed around the crown. The black 
velvet bow has only one edge wired so 
that it may not be too stiff. If the crown 
of your last year’s hat is too low this 
lace insertion is a very practical Way to 
raise it. 
' The lingerie and straw hat is most fas. 
cinating and becoming. The crown is a 
flat circle of basket straw softly folded 
into the _ head- 
band, giving the 
Corday shape. A 
deep frill of lace 
falls over the hair 
and a wreath of 
roses shading 
from light to deep 
pink encircles it. 
On the left side is 
a bow of very soft 
light-blue satin 
ribbon five inches 
wide. The up- 
standing loops are tacked to the crown, 
leaving two soft ends to hang. 

Many of the new hats are bandless or 
have a simple band of black velvet and 
an ornament. A very smart straw toque 
had a black satin bow with cockade effect 
in pleated white maline, giving a most 
charming and original touch. A_ novel 
bow has two loops of black velvet wired, 
the knot made of the same, wit! two 
wings of tiny pink roses. The foundation 
is bonnet wire covered with satin of the 
predominating color; on this are sewn 
tiny roses with an occasional greet leaf 
for contrast. This is attractive for a 
large as well as for a small hat, of « 
increasing the size according to thie hat. 
The flowers may be of muslin or of satin 
ribbon. 

Another = chiarm- 
ing little conceit is 
a bit of all-over lace 
with a strip of 
woven — straw-)raid 
sewn around thie 
edge and making 
the knot. 

Two other dainty 
bits are sown. 
One is made of 4 
loop and end o: soft 
satin ribbon and 
two ruffles of lace 
and the other has 
a shorter loop of black taffeta or satin 
with the two ends pointed diag«ally. 
wired, and lined with white an! two 
pleatings of the same as lining, so | ided 
that they have the effect of shells. | ther 
of these would be attractive for an © ‘erly 
woman as a softening touch for a ~mall 
hat or toque. 


A raised crown 


ourse 


for the summer hats 
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HE astonishing movement 
“back to the land” during 
the past ten years, still 
wonderfully active, may be 
: traced partly to a_ wide- 
spread desire among women to own their 
homes. 

While city property is valued at pro- 
hibitive prices, the woman of moderate 
means must buy in the country and have 
at least a summer home. 

if you know an aimless, dispirited 
woman, urge her to buy an acre lot, and 
to undertake each stage of its develop- 
ment, from surveying every foot of the 
ground with a reel-tape, grading, sewage, 
excavating, building, fencing, and land- 
scape gardening. She will find it a most 
enzrossing pastime, while adding to the 
market-value of the property as an in- 
vestment. 

Let us presuppose that she is consid- 
ering the question of enclosures, fences, 





























A rustic fence and gate of cedar 


bridges (if she be fortunate enough to 
own a section of a brook), shelters, ar- 
hors, ete. The expensive stone wall is too 
massive for the little place. Iron is still 
more expensive and too cityfied. Galvan- 
ized wire is desirable when concealed by 
luxuriant vines, but that means a long 
time of waiting. 

Palings or pickets are inartistic, and 
necd constant repair. The rustic fence is 
durable, picturesque, and essentially rural 
in feeling. It is great sport to design the 
fence, and have a hand in its construction, 
as any one may who can “saw wood” 
and “hit a nail on the head.” It will 
enable the owner to maintain the grounds 
in order and beauty, safe from the depre- 
dations of stray animals or small boys 
who cannot resist the appeal of a fruit- 
bearing tree or a loaded grape-vine. 

White cedar is used extensively for 
rustic work, but it sheds its bark in un- 
siglhtly patches. The yellow locust is 
cluimed to be the most enduring for 
posts, ete., but it, too, sheds its bark, and 
is generally peeled beforehand. Red 

lar is the ideal and durable wood for all 
rustic work. 

\ll posts or stanchions should be sunk 
rom two and a half to three feet in the 

ind, and set on stone or brick foun- 
hions, 

‘he simple fence is as beautiful as 
tle elaborate one. The simplest possible 
design is here presented in one section. 
Two uprights (Nos. 1 and 2) are set up 
aout six feet apart; that is, the space 
between the posts should measure as 
many inehes more than six feet as the 
cedar branch (No. 5) is wide; so that the 
tvo spaces in each fence-section may 
measure a yard square. This is taking 
for granted that you are an exact person, 
hut little irregularities should not dis- 
turb you if they oceur in rustic work. 

Two horizontal bars (Nos. 3 and 4), 
one at top and one at bottom, are joined 
to the vertical posts; at the center of 

vach bar, join stick No. 5. Thus you 
have two open squares each three feet 
sjuare. Mark off one and a half feet 
for the center of each side and begin to 
brace the fence by setting a square within 
this square (sticks Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9), 
each of which should be two and a quarter 
fect, mitered to fit where they meet. The 
other braces may be added or not. Many 
rustie workers scorn a pattern; they pre- 
fer to fit fantastic crooked branches to 
the space, and fill in the gaps with small 
pieces, with the result of an irregular 
effect. It would seem that the pattern 
is the quicker way, just as building with 
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RUSTIC WORK 
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uniform blocks is quicker than fitting and 
chipping irregular rough stone when 
building a pillar. 

The main consideration in rustic con- 
struction is the frame-work or supports. 
The ornamentation is simply the result 
of bracing the structure; elaboration in 
decoration is obtained by interbracing or 
bracing the brace, but such elaboration 
must not be overdone. 

Among the attractive structures for the 
home grounds may be mentioned the 
shelter over a long, low bench as a pict- 
uresque addition to the tennis-court. A 
secluded nook may offer space for a tea- 
house, for which the following is a 
delightful model, charming in its simplic- 
ity. A group of several small tree 
trunks, decapitated just above the forked 
branches, are set in a central cluster to 
support a big umbrella-shaped roof. 
Roofs of summer-houses, shelters, rustic 
gates are sometimes covered with split 

logs of cedar, but shingles 
are more practical and quite 
as artistic, especially those 
of red cedar. They may be 
stained many. rich shades. 
A favorite plan for a sum- 
mer-house is hexagonal, with 

——_—s«: Six standards and one in the 

y center to form the peak of 

4 the roof. A low fence em- 

phasizes the idea of seclu- 


BoA yh le “ye NS oi eiene: sion, and a rustic table may 
aps oe XNETZa be built around the center 
¥p/ \ n> i BAe: 

il) =i AS post for tea. 


The pergola is a truly 
beautiful adjunct to the 
summer grounds. It differs 
from the arbor in that it has no lateral 
supports, but consists of a series of hori- 
zontal beams supported by two uprights. 
The function of rustic structures is to 
support vines; Virginia creeper and Japa- 
nese ivy are suggested for highly decora- 
tive effects and as being of very rapid 
growth. But, after all, is anything su- 
perior for fence, arbor, or pergola to the 
grape-vine which repays your care with 
its luscious fruit? 

As garden-gate and arbor are as use- 
ful as ornamental for country grounds, 
working drawings for them are here given. 
Fiower-boxes for windows or verandas 
fashioned from packing-boxes are given 


the rustic effect by nailing on pieces of | 


red cedar which have been split. If not 
destined for the cottage window, rustic 
stands to hold them are in keeping. The 
little porch table, settee, swinging-seat, 
and tabourette suggest themselves as one 
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The red-cedar rustic shelter 


way to “gather up the fragments that 
nothing may be lost.” In log-cabins for 
summer-camps there are the quaintest 
rustic four-posters, chairs, tables, built-in 
serving-table, and the most delectable of 
banquet-tables made by setting up two or 
more rustic “horses” or supports, and 
placing on them long, smoothly-planed 
planks of white pine. There is no limit to 
the design or the number of useful objects 
for summer use to be wrought out in rus- 
tie red cedar. Not only is it appealing in 
its natural rusticity, unaffected by sun or 
rain, but it is especially inviting to the 
amateur carpenter—because no defects in 
craftsmanship seem to show, and he gets 
a wonderful effect with very little effort. 
It is well to use galvanized nails which 
do not rust. 
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Buy BENN’'S MOHAIRS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 





Of the Old Established Spinners and Manufacturers 


The women of this generation have never experienced the charm 
of wearing these lovely and brilliant dress fabrics in colors and qualities 


specially Suitable for the 


Spring and Summer 


We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown to the Amer- 
**The radiant hues of early dawn” and the changeable colors of the rainbow 
are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. 


“MOHAIR RADIANTS” 


are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 
fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 


ican Public. 





Spring and Summer Assortment 
Medium weight, 21 colorings 
H106—STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 5 colorings 

H1165—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light weight, 24 colorings . . 

H117—BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR. Medium weight, rT eslesings 
H122—GROS GRAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Heavy weight, 10 

H123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. Black ond Blue 
H124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. Black and Blue ground, light weight . 
H125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground, lightweight . . . 

With cord, light weight, 17 oolaianp 


H105—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. 


H127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. 
H128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOHAIRS. 


H129—MOHAIR CORD. In Black and Blue, light weight . ° 
*H135—** MOHAIR a "’ reproducing “‘the radiant hues of oxsly yu abeoltely 
; medium weight, in 15 colorings . .« 


“WHITE HOUSE” QUALITIES - 


H161—** WHITE HOUSE ’’ SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. Light weight . $1.60 yd. 
H162—** WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE MOHAIR CORD. Light weight. 12 colorings. 1.60 yd. 
H163—* WHITE HOUSE ” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. 
H164—** WHITE HOUSE ’’SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN, Med. w’ght,15 col’ngs 1.60 yd. 


All 54 Inches(1/2yds)Wide. The Most Economical Width to Use 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and purposes— 
as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile 
All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful 
Every number is pure, bright Mohair—no imitation. 
“White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of perfection; cannot be surpassed, 


coats, bathing suits, etc. 
shades, up to cream or white. 


no matter what price you pay. 


Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 


WE CUT ANYLENG TH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in fall 
Important ! 
numbers you wish to see; also what colors interest you most. 
collection is too extensive to send except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 


Mail Order Dept. “H” 


Write for free samples. 
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Light weight, 11 colorings. 1.60 yd. 
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Swiss EMBROIDERIES 
ta latest S-arisSstyles 


Ask for actualsamples and 1912 
Paris {ashionplates. Seni free. 


SCHWEIZER & CO. 


Dept. P, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 














A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing 
Sales From Samples Proves 
the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
pewder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen's Foot-Ease into 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. 
If you have tired, swollen, tender feet, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Do not accept any substitute. 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


NAALS AAAS 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


BY MARIA BLAY 











GARDEN large enough to 

supply a small family with 

all the necessary vegetables 

the year round will mean 

u Sneed economy, health, and pleas- 

ure. Half an hour of work in the morn- 

‘ing and half an hour in the evening will 

keep it in good shape and give wonderful 

results. Do not commence with too large a 

plot of ground lest the work become a 

burden instead of a pleasure. It is as- 

tonishing what a good supply of vegeta- 

bles can be raised in a kitchen garden of 

tiree hundred square yards, when the 
ground is properly taken care of. 

Do not neglect watering your vegeta- 

bles in dry weather at least once a day, 


before the heat of the sun or in the. 


evening. Do not let them overgrow. Peas 
and beans ought to be picked as soon as 
they are ripe. 

Do not wait until the evening to pick 
them. The hot sun will surely dry them 
up, absorbing all the sap which makes 
these vegetables tender and nutritious. 

A careful study of the ground will tell 
you if it is too rich or too dry. In the 
first place, when rains come, notice where 
the water stands the longest, and have the 
drainage as perfect as possible. Tiles or 
bricks are inexpensive, easily laid down, 
and answer perfectly for the purpose. 
Your crops depend on that drainage. 

If the soil is too rich or heavy and re- 
tains the moisture too long, sand will be 
a very good addition as mixture. Manure 
saved from the barn will help a soil of 
poor quality. Some fertilizers spoil en- 
tirely the taste of the vegetables, giving 
them such a pronounced taste of sugar 
that it ruins their real flavor. 

The only expenditure required is the 
hiring of a man for one day to prepare 
the ground for the fertilizer. Shortly be- 
fore putting in the seeds, a good raking 
will be needed to smooth the ground. 

Your garden must be divided into four 


parts or squares, leaving a small path- 
way two feet wide between the squares. 
This being done we will plant, all around, 
a one-fuot edging of low flowers. 

Some of the edging space might be re- 
served for strawberry beds, only they 
must be set in a light soil. If the soil 
is too heavy it may be sifted as it is 
done for fine gravel and raked gently. 
Having saved a few of the best berries 
purchased in summer, dry them well, 
loosen the seeds, and sow broadcast. Do 
this early in the autumn. Do not bury 
the seeds and do not pack the ground; 
sprinkle very lightly. Before the frost, 
eover the beds with some straw. In the 
spring dig out the young plants, select 
the strongest ones, loosen again the earth, 
and rake it well. Leave a space of nine 
inches between the plants. 

In order to bring the best results we 
have to classify the vegetables as follows: 
exhausting, semi-exhausting, and non-ex- 
hausting, as, in the interest of the crop, 
vegetables of the same exhausting power 
must be set together. 

Among the exhausting vegetables are 
potatoes, cabbages, cauliflower, spinach, 
lettuce, celery. 

Semi-exhausting: carrots, oyster-plant, 
turnips, beets, field salad, parsnips. 

Non-exhausting: beans, peas, onions, 
leeks, garlic, shallot. 

The four squares, then, can be divided 
in this manner: 

For the first one, exhausting vegetables. 
This soil needs to be manured. 

For the second one, non-exhausting 
vegetables, with no manure. 

Sow in the third one those herbaceous 
plants whose roots live for several years, 
but whose stems usually perish annually 
and reappear early in spring. They 
require a light manuring yearly. 

The fourth square shall be sown with 
semi-exhausting vegetables, and _ light 
manuring will be needed. 


According to this classification three 
squares are reserved for the yearly vege- 
tables and one for the herbaceous plants. 

The knowledge of the rotation of crops 
is very important, as we must replace 
one vegetable by another, but not of the 
same kind. 

It may be safely said that most vege- 
tables can be planted after a crop of 
early or semi-early potatoes which are 
picked some in June and others in July, 
leaving the soil free for other seeds. 

I will give a list of a variety of vege- 
tables most useful for the table. Potatoes 
require rich soil. The sowing-time varies 
according to the weather, but it is gener- 
ally toward the middle of April. Plant 
them one foot and a half apart, not too 
deep. The potato is cut in pieces, and 
each piece with an eye gives a plant. 
Bury the piece, level the ground, and rake 
lightly." When it is half-grown stir the 
soil gently around it and when full- 
grown earth it up. 

Carrots and parsnips require light soil; 
onions and leeks, rich soil. Nip off the 
leaves from time to time; it makes the 
root grow larger. Leeks are very whole- 
some, the leaves as well as the roots. 
The young leek is very tender, and is 
often eaten instead of asparagus, being 
prepared in the same manner. 

Turnips need a light and sandy soil; 
celery a light soil and to be watered 
often while growing; in order to make it 
white, cover with straw to the very end 
of. the leaves. 

Radishes grow best in light soil. Sow 
them quite deep and water often. Set at 
first two inches apart; they must be 
thinned out. They may be sown in small 
quantities every three weeks, among other 
plants of a slower growth like carrots, 
celery, oyster-plant, and salads. They 
may be picked after one month. 

Beets should be set in light soil at 
first; when transplanted they must be 


in a richer soil. 
thinned out. 
Oyster plant needs a light soil. 
Cabbage and Brussels sprouts want 
rich soil, and should be one foot apart. 
Cauliflower needs light soil. When ut 
two-thirds of its growth, pick one leaf a1 


They, too, must hb. 


cover the head; replace the leaf from tin.« 


to time. 

Lettuce needs light soil and plenty «; 
water. When about two inches high, th. 
must be thinned out. They must be st 
one foot apart. When nearly full-grow:), 
at two-thirds of the height, tie them wii|, 
a wet straw. 

Chicory, romaine, and escarolle requir: 
the same care. 

Spinach should go in rich soil. Sow nut 
too deep, pack the soil, on which one co :t 
of vegetable mold has been spread, ley :| 
the ground with the rake. Set the planis 
one foot apart. 


Plant sorrel in very light soil. It cn 


.be sown as an edging, half a foot apart. 


Give it plenty of water. 

For beans the soil must be prepa: ( 
beforehand in such a way that there «re 
no clods. If the soil could be sifted it 
would be better. Sow in dry weather, one 
foot and a half apart. With a small | ice 
take up the portion of the soil inten: 
to cover the seeds. Put five or six bevus 
in the little hollow, then cover with the 
soil reserved on the hoe, and do this 
lightly as possible. 

For peas the culture is about the sa 
as for the beans—light soil. Plant tli 
every fortnight in order to have a cn- 
stant supply for the table. 

Sow parsley in rich soil in furrows one 
inch deep. The furrows may be qu 
near each other; put in the seeds, cove 
with the soil, and level with the rake 

Give tarragon a rich soil; the secs 
are very scarce; it is reproduced from thie 
roots. It needs plenty of shade. When 
the plant is about nine inches high cut 
it near the ground; after this first crop 
pull out the roots and transplant them 
one and a half feet apart. The plaiits 
thus last three years. 

The better care you take of the soil the 
more it will yield. In the culture of veye- 
tables we must take into consideration 
the air, the exposure, the watering, the 
heat, the cold, the light, and the fertiliza- 
tion. As to exposure, some plants thrive 
better in the sun, others in the shaile. 
Straw-mats can be used to protect veve- 
tables against the too-strong sun. 








THE NEW DANCES AND THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


(Continued from page 225) 

An enormous increase both in luxury 
and in the opportunity for enjoyment is 
open to young people, and one of the great 
questions of the hour is how they are 
going to use these opportunities—wisely 
or foolishly, greedily or discriminatingly. 
Their parents cannot help them, for no 
such choice was ever open to them; and 
even those who have got beyond saying, 
“It was not so in my day,” can have 
little true insight into a situation so en- 
tirely alien to their own youth. 

Everywhere we hear the same ery, the 
same warning. Everywhere we hear the 
middle-aged mourning, on the one hand, 
that the younger generation is lax and 
indecorous; on the other, that romance 
is dead, 

The two complaints gain significance by 
being considered together, for they are 
two aspects of exactly the same change. 
There is truth in both, Mid-Victorian 
romance is dead or dying, and there are 
some of us who would be perfectly willing 
to hurry its obsequies, The romance 
based on false mystery and artificial bar- 


riers, the romance which has for its ob- - 


ject not to recognize a mate, but to 
drape a lay figure, has dreary work sur- 
viving in the clear air of the twentieth 
century. False mystery—if that be one’s 
key to happiness—does not flourish in the 
factory or the co-educational college; not 
even, perhaps, in the modern ballroom. 

But let us have at least the qualities 
of our defects. If we are less provoca- 
tive, we are more level-headed. If we 
have less romance, we have more eom- 
panionship, and many things may be al- 
lowed to comrades not permitted to ro- 
manticists. Neither ever understands the 
other. Your liberty is ugly and improper, 
says the romanticist. Your barriers are 
suggestive and unnecessary, says the good 
comrade. And the lookers-on sympathize, 
inconsistently enough, first with one and 
then with the other. 

There are a hundred examples. We, in 
our latitudes, would be shocked to find 


that a daughter of ours was being” ad- 
mired in her window, evening after eve- 
ning, by an unknown gentleman stationed 
on the opposite side of the street. We 
should say that an introduction to her 
parents and a visit to her house were the 
correct preliminaries to a courtship. But 
such a suggestion would outrage the sen- 
sibilities of many Spanish-Americans, who 
would consider a visit to the house of a 
young girl the height of impropriety, and 
who, if they could not gaze at their in- 
amorata behind her barred window, would 
feel that indeed romance was dead. 

We are bound to believe that the per- 
sonal equation enters into such considera- 
tions. Very possibly the Mid-Victorian 
would have thought it untemperamental 
to keep his head in situations which do 
not in the least stir the blood of his 
grandson—not, perhaps, because the grand- 
son is necessarily colder, but because the 
situation is less portentous. There was 
an age when a lady could not walk out 
unattended. Many of us remember a 
time when the appearance of a woman in 
Wall Street drew upon her a very dis- 
agreeable sort of attention. If the fact 
that to-day thousands of women pursue 
their business down-town entirely unmo- 
lested be a proof that romance has per- 
ished, why, it is a demise under which 
many of us can bear up remarkably well. 

Whether we like it or not, the fact is 
clear that the young people to-day, what- 
ever their social environment, are obtain- 
ing more and more liberty—of enjoy- 
ment, of occupation, and of education. 
And to those of us who think it both un- 
lovely and dangerous, this same liberal 
education, in the case of our girls at 
least, gives us hope. If to-day they are 
called upon to make serious decisions as 
to their personal conduct, they are at 
least better educated to do so. They can 
no longer be terrified by the great “ my 
dear, if you really understood—” argu- 
ment. . They are prepared to understand. 
They have studied sociology, though their 
parents have not. : 


Their schools have taught them a cer- 
tain responsibility to the community, 
which their grandmothers never heard 
anything about. They are capable of 
reading without undue confusion a sci- 
entific history of dancing, and of realiz- 
ing that however pure their own hearts, 
they are treading ground where purity oi 
intention is not the ultimate standard. 
They read the papers, they work on wel- 
fare committees. The literature of social 
and philanthropic organizations is at 
their disposal. 

The report of the Juvenile Protective 
Association, of Chicago, on the public 
dance-halls, begins thus: 

“Young girls all over the world require 
and want recreation. . . . In all our large 
cities the two agencies run for commercial 
reasons which draw the largest number of 
young people are the theater and the 
dance-hall. It is estimated that about 
32,000 children attend the moving-picture 
shows in Chicago, but the dance-hall is 
even more popular, and attracts some 
evenings as many as 86,000 young people. 
Young girls go to these dances because 
they crave the excitement of the dance. 
It is an outlet for their emotions; it 
affords a forgetfulness of fatigue and it 
is a safety-valve for their surplus energy.” 

After making eleven recommendations 
as to how city ordinances might improve 
the situation—of which one would pro- 
hibit the sale of liquors in dance-halls (a 
reform already accomplished in New 
York) and another prevent immoral 
dancing—the report ends with these 
words: 

“Tf there could be established in 
Chicago a Department of Recreation, and 
if we could secure the passage of a city 
ordinance regulating the dance-halls as 
above suggested, then the dance - halls 
will cease to be places where decent young 
people are too often decoyed into evil, 
and where mere search for pleasure so 
easily leads into disgrace, disease, and 
crime.” 

Such a report as this makes salutory 


reading for our privileged girls. After 
all, is their situation so very differeui’ 
Is the question of their own person:! 
conduct so very much easier to decile’ 
It is true that at the private balls, chai 
pagne is given away, instead of a cheaypvr 
form of alcohol being on sale; in one ca-e 
we have chaperons, in the other police 
inspection. But in both cases enoug!i 
liberty of action is allowed for the young 
girl to take her own risks and make her 
own decision. 

There is a story that one of the grest 
restaurateurs in whose ballrooms many »{ 
the private balls are given, has notifi! 
certain-mothers that it is the custom «f 
their daughters to take a turn about t 
park in their motors, between sayi' 
good night to their hostess in the ba 
room and meeting their maids in t 
dressing-room just before dawn. True 0! 
not, such a feat is perfectly possible. \\» 
no longer subject our young people ‘° 
constant surveillance. The girl who us“! 
to weave in the home now works in 
factory. The young. lady who ne\ 
stirred without a parent now goes to }): 
ties under the uncertain protection of « 
maid often no older than herself. 

Indeed, in some ways it seems as if t 
daughter of the tenement could get mo 
intelligent advice than is open often 
the daughters of the rich. The necess!t) 
of keeping a job teaches a prudence 1" 
to be learned in private schools. 1' 
social worker is a wiser counselor than ° 
foreign governess. Parents in the sma!! 
(and happily decreasing) group of ov" 
unenlightened rich, who bring up the! 
daughters to look forward to coming 0' 
as the great climax of their lives, W''° 
take them out of school at eighteen '" 
order that they may yield themselv« 
more completely to the great experien:’- 
who allow them to see that the whol 
machinery of life is directed to the sole 
end of their enj t, ought not to be 
very much surprised if they sometim:- 
take this enjoyment in ways not alwa)* 
to the taste of the older generation. 
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MAY 


=] HE hostess who gives a lunch- 
\d# eon to her friends, in May, 
4i has very little left to de- 
fi sire in the choice of flowers 
.#jand ferns for decoration. 
go may varieties are in bloom at this 
that it seems an easy matter to 


son 
ae oth table and rooms especially at- 
tracti 

Vio: and green would make a most 
charming color scheme for a lunch given 
in Ma A simple arrangement in which 
these colors prevail may be gained in the 
followii'g manner. 

For tle floral centerpiece have a large, 
low bowl or vase filled with violets and 
delicate ferns; place this on a mat of 
ferns piaced flat on the table, arranging 
small candles in glass candle-holders al- 
ternat: between them. Decorate the 
roms ‘ere and there with violets and 
ferns i: bowls, and wide-topped jars may 
be usec throughout the halls and placed 
on sm tables. A little time and fore- 
thought on the part of the hostess will 
enable licr to arrange these decorations in 
such a manner that a most artistic effect 
may b »btained. 


A menu for a luncheon in May should 
be, like the decorations, both dainty and 
simple. The one here given will be of 

















Striny-bean salad 
assistance, as it will be found appetizing 
as well as easy to prepare. 
Ox-tail soup. 


Salted almonds. Olives. 
Scalloped anchovies with rye-bread sand- 
wiches. 
String-bean salad. 
Peach dessert. 
Bow knots. 
Crackers. Cheese. 


Orange Pekoe tea. 

Or-tail soup.—Secure two ox-tails, and 
have the butcher separate them at each 
joint. Cover them with cold water and 
let it come to a boil; then skim and let 

















A dainty dessert 


it simmer for three or four hours. Add 
water »- it boils away, so as to have about 
two qiirts when done. When half-done 


add s«'t, black pepper, and two Chili pep- 


LUNCHEONS 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 





HE Sig 


pers from which the seeds have been re- 
moved. When the meat is tender, remove 
it from the soup, and keep it hot until 
serving time. Add the following vegeta- 
bles to the stock, and cook an hour: a 

















Bow-knot tarts 


potato, carrot, turnip, onion, three stalks 
celery, two tomatoes, a small piece of cab- 
bage, and two sprigs of parsley, all to 
be cut in small pieces; also a tablespoon- 
ful of rice. When the vegetables are 
cooked tender strain and rub them through 
the colander. Return them to’ the soup, 
add salt, and serve with a small piece of 
ox-tail in each plate. 

Scalloped anchovies.—These are served 
in small paper cases, and three anchovies 
are allowed to each case. If the anchovies 
are put up in oil, they nved simply to be 
wiped dry, but if salted anchovies are 
used, they should stand for several hours 
in sweet milk or cold water to freshen 
them, after which wipe dry and they are 
ready for use. Butter each case and 
sprinkle in it a layer of fine bread 
erumbs; then add a layer of anchovies 
picked into fine bits, and repeat the layers 
until the cases are three-fourths full. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and if an- 
chovies in oil are used, add a few grains 
of salt, paprika, a few drops of onion 
juice, and nearly a cup of rich milk. Mix 
this thoroughly and pour it over the 
crumbs and fish in the cases, letting the 
liquid come just to the top of the 
crumbs. Over the tops of the bread 
crumbs sprinkle cracker crumbs mixed 
with melted butter, and let it cook in the 
oven: until the mixture is set and the 
crumbs are browned. Serve with small 
rye-bread sandwiches, the bread spread 
with creamed butter mixed with finely 
chopped olives and gherkins. 

String-bean salad.—Cook string-beans 
until tender in boiling salted water. Drain 
and dry thoroughly on a soft cloth. Let 
them stand on ice for hours. Mix well 
with a good French dressing and arrange 
on lettuce leaves. Garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs cut in quarters and serve. 

Peach dessert.—Steam a cup of rice, 
arrange in a serving-dish, and surround 
with halved canned peaches that have been 
cooked a few minutes in a sugar syrup, 
flavored with lemon juice. Almonds are 
placed in each half where the stone has 
been removed, and, just before serving, the 
syrup should be poured over the rice. 
Serve either hot or cold. 

Bow knots.—Cut thin puff paste into 
one-half-inch strips. Shape on baking- 
pan into the form of double bow knots. 
When baked, put jelly on each loop of the 
bow and serve at once. 





LULLABY 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Day is stealing down the west, 
Tender drowsy sounds are heard, 
Closer now each downy bird 

Creeps ‘neath mother wings to rest. 

In the fading sky afar, 

Kindled by some angel hand, 

Twinkling comes a tiny star— 

Baby’s guide to Sleepy-Land. 


Cooler, darker grows the air, 
Eerie shadows haunt the room; 
In the garden, through the gloom, 

*Wildering bats and owlets fare. 

But the lambs and birdies seem 
Happy now at home to keep, 

And a darling little Dream 
Smiles at baby in his sleep, 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Are You Accepting Steamed Beans 


Thinking They Are Baked? 


tie only a question of what you 
want, Madam. Only a question 
of getting what you ask for. 





We have no quarrel with the 
manufacturer who offers s/eamed 
beans—or the grocer who sells them 
—or anyone who wants to buy them. 


But the Government insists that there 
shall be no misrepresentation on the can. 
Only beans that ave baked can be labeled 
“baked.” Steamed beans cannot be labeled 
“baked.” To be sure of the kind you are 
getting, vead the label on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


(Oven -Baked) 


are the only well-known brand on the market today 
allowed to use the word “baked”’ on the label. 
“Heinz” Baked Beans are rea//y baked—in great 
ovens under intense dry heat. They come out brown, 
mealy and tender—delicious—digestible, and with 
that real Boston baked bean flavor that cannot be 
brought out by any other than the baking process. 


5 


First, last and always, flavor, favor, FLAVOR is 
the rea/ reason for their enormous popularity. 





Another thing, “ Heinz’? Baked Beans have the 
moisture daked out. Boiled and steamed beans have 
the moisture boiled and steamed /nto them. By actual 
analysis, “ Heinz’’ Baked Beans contain much less 
water than boiled and steamed beans—tar more 
nutriment—food value—the quality you pay your 
money for. So “Heinz” Beans, though they sell 
at the same price as boiled and steamed beans, are 
actually one-fourth cheaper. 

‘or just these reasons, ‘“‘ Heinz’? Baked Beans are 
the largest selling brand on the market today. And, 
remember, while you pay the same price, the grocer 
willingly pays a little 
more for “ Heinz’”’ to 
give you their extra 
flavor and food value. 
There are four kinds of 


Heinz Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans With 
Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Plain Pork and Beans 
(Without Tomato Sauce) 

Heinz Vegetarian Beans 
(Without Pork) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney 
Beans. 


Try “Heinz” Baked 
Beans at our risk. If you 
don’t prefer them to any 
other you haveever eaten, 
your grocer will refund 
full purchase money. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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You Can Weigh 





Exactly what 


You Should 
Weigh 
You can be 
Strong— 

Vigorous— 
full of Life and 
Energy. 
Youcan be free from \@ 
Chronic Ailments— 
every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. 
You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. _ 
You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what “I can do,” 
but what “I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws, 
=n | What My Pupils say: 

“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color.” 

“Just think what you have 
done for me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this 
year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. Iam 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
young and strong, no rheu- 
matism, or sluggish liver, 
and I can breathe now. Itis 
surprising how easily I did 
it. 1 feel 15 years younger.’ 

“Just think! I have not 
hada pill ora cathartic since 
I began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 

“My weighthasincreased 
30 pounds. 1 don’t know 
what indigestion is any 
more, and my verves are a4 
re sted! I sleep likea baby.” 

liss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses, and 
my catarri’ is so much 
better. Isn’t that good?” 

“TI feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that I am grow »ing—spirit- 
ually, physically and men- 
tally. Really I am a stronger, better woman, I 
don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.” 
Reports like these come to me every day. Do you 
wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will teil 
you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
for it. If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I’d like to 
tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.24 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


es 











Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America 
upon the regaining of woman’s health and 
figure thro Natural, Scientific means. 


MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 








Powder 
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ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


Permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. 


MME. JULIAN, 482 5th Ave. 
New York City 


You STAMMER 


fee my 200 page book with Free Trial 

Lesson expla ing methods for Home Cure. 

years. Reputation world-wide, 
GALEWh 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from = 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. pte a ~ 


D. J. MAHLER, 495.D Mahler Park, Providence, R, 1. 
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BEAUTIF YING ‘THE 


BY MARIE MONTAIGNE 








REALIZING sense of what 

the eyes mean in their re- 
Hi lation to the face seldom 

comes to us until we see some 

plain countenance made at- 
tractive and pleasing by a pair of lovely 
eyes, or a face with every claim to beauty 
of complexion and other features doomed 
to repulsiveness by reason of a deformity 
of the eyes. The eyes, indeed, mean al- 
most everything to the face, illuminating 
it to radiant charm or condemning it to 
whatever dull or unlovely characteristics 
are expressed by them. To keep the eyes 
in good condition, then, becomes the duty 
of everyone who appreciates the blessing 
of excellent sight and also values the eyes 
for the sake of their beauty. 

Perhaps no other feature in the coun- 
tenance exerts so much influence upon it; 
helps it to retain youth or fade into 
premature age. This influence is exerted 
through the nerves of sight; tired, aching, 
or over-strained eyes cause innumerable 
wrinkles to form upon cheek and brow, 
and age the face as nothing else can. 


4 


Bending forward, raising the eyes 


Eyestrain exhausts the entire nervous sys- 
tem, occasions the most intense headaches 
known to human beings, and deranges di- 
gestion, to say nothing of other ills which 
it induces. This being the case, the eyes 
must be given rest. They should never be 
used for reading when one is weak from 
illness or suffering any headache or 
fatigue or strain; they never should be 
used in a bad light or with the light shin- 
ing directly into them. No eyeglasses— 
and this includes injurious cheap smoked 
glasses—should be used that have not 
been prescribed by an oculist of estab- 
lished reputation, after careful examina- 
tion. In many cases disfiguring glasses 
would never need to be worn if people 
gave their eyes the rest which they require. 

When one considers that a child’s eyes 
may be protected and kept beautiful by a 
little care on the mother’s part, and a 
child’s face preserved in the lovely lines 
with which nature endowed it, one mar- 
vels that parents are so heedless of their 
children’s sight and facial attractiors. 
Mother and child come in from walks and 
rides, and never pause to refresh the eyes 
by washing from the lashes dust that has 


Washing the eyes is important 


“feel tired; 


settled in them; the eyes burn and 
the tired nerves trace 
age-marks in the face. Children 
are allowed to study by inadequate 
or improperly placed lights; to 
sleep with artificial light or moon- 
light shining in the eyes; to lie in 
undarkened rooms when measles 
and scarlet fever work havoc with 
the nerves of sight, and to use 
their eyes too soon after illness. 
Sometimes children suffer from de- 
fects of vision which only the best 
of oculists should be allowed to 
treat, because, good oculists say, it 
is the most difficult thing in the 
world to prescribe proper glasses 
for a child. Failure to care for 
the eyes in any of these particu- 
lars inevitably robs the child of 
its beauty. Eyes squint or become 
habitually weak, and create fur- 
rowed brows and wrinkles about 
the upper part of the face. 

Entirely aside from the decrease in men- 
tal efficiency and enjoyment occasioned by 

impaired vision, facial beauty is 
always marred if not actually de 
stroyed. One cannot grow beauti- 
ful if the eyes are not cared for. 

While preserving the health and 
good looks of children’s eyes, their 
eyebrows should be attended to. 
If nature has supplied perfectly 
formed and arched brows, well and 
good; but nature does not often 
carry the outer line of eyebrows 

| far enough or curve them in the 

} arch which is so attractive. Where 
nature has left off, mothers must 
begin by gently massaging a good 
hair-grower of the ointment vari- 
ety—or plain vaseline—in a thin 
curved line where the eyebrows 
should extend. A _ fine-pointed 
camel’s-hair brush may be used for 

the purpose. Adult brows just as 
frequently demand the same treat- 
ment. In due time hair will grow 
along the line marked for it, and 
beautifully arched brows will be the re- 
sult of the small effort this requires. 

Then, too, some eyebrows are 
too bushy and straight, and must 
be pinched together, drawn to an 
arch, and smoothed down with vase- : 
line to make them appear less 
prominent and more graceful, while 
to pale eyebrows an occasional ap- 
plication of castor oil will impart 
greater depth of color and increased 
growth. Needless to add, vaseline 
cannot be rubbed into the roots of 
thick eyebrows, and any oil that 
will hold the hairs in place will do 
to rub along the top, not bottom, of 
the too-heavy brows. 

While long eyelashes are so love- 
ly and impart such witchery to the 
face that many women have fringes 
added to their lids with needles, a 
less painful and more enduring 
method is to grow them naturally 
by lightly touching the edges of the 
eyelids with vaseline at night. This 
must be done with the utmost care, 
so that the vaseline does not spread and 
touch the eyes. Were all eyes taken care 

of from childhood, and the lashes 
washed after exercise and before 
bedtime, artificial aid would seldom 
be necessary in order to enhance the 
beauty, of eyelashes. 

Next to natural care of the eyes 
comes artificial attention, which 
seeks to overcome ills occasioned by 
ignorance or indifference. The mus- 
cles of the eyes may be strengthened 
by slowly moving the orbs from side 
to side and also by bending the head 
a little forward and rolling them up 
and down. One does not want to 
practise this too many times; the 
eyes need to be stimulated, not 
fatigued. 

Another exercise consists of mas- 
sage upon the lids, and this must be 
very gentle, and should never drag 
the lid outward, as that tends to 
create wrinkles at the corners below 
the temples. When an older woman 


Massaging the eyelids 


practises this massage she shoul: 
brief, gentle, with a rolling 
toward the nose, and supplemen 
cream patted upon the lids wl 
not touch the eyes. Such treat 
tone up. both eyes and lids. 

One of the most important thin 


sider in connection with caring 


eyes is the bath, and this should | 
be of rain or distilled water. A 


salt, well dissolved, adds value 


bath, and a most soothing wash, 
administered in a little eye-cup 
over the open eye, is made by 
a level teaspoonful of pure bori 
a quart of filtered or distill: 
Borie acid must be dissolved 
water, and then added to the 
quart bottle. Although everyb 
that one eye may often have a: 
not shared by the other, few 
to refrain from using the sam 
both eyes without washing it 
first has been bathed. 

Those who have tried it kno\ 
freshing it is to hold the eyes 


move them about in a bow! of te; 


to which a little salt solution 


acid has been added. Baths of 
are often prescribed by physi: 
soon allay inflammation of the ¢) 

Unfortunately many more pe 
than care for their eyes, an: 
disfiguring wrinkles appear do 
come alarmed and seek, not to © 
nerves of sight from strain, sle 


or tears, but to remove the lines 


by these causes. Sometimes onl) 
in beauty culture can remove t! 


oceasioned by long neglect. But 


deal may be accomplished by us! 
aids for resting and relieving t!' 
cluding, if possible, an hour’s r 
the daytime in a darkened roon 
slapping the furrowed places 
finger-tips to bring blood tot! 
after which a good skin food 


cream may be patted into t!: 
Persistent effort will remove me): " 
- all, the disfiguring lines, but _ ae 


cept protection of sight, and cles! 
lids, will prevent injury to, if ™ 
destruction of, facial loveliness 
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THE ART OF C 


BY FRANCES 








a 


ONVERSATION 


E. OLIVER 








II 

STORY is told of a clever 
young woman of Boston who 
offered a veiled correction to 
a young man who was call- 

ss: <i ing on her. “Good night, 
Miss {:!ank,” said the young man on tak- 
ve, “I have enjoyed myself very 
is evening.” “Oh, I am so glad!” 
the young woman, “I have en- 
joyed + OU, too.” 
"The name of this innocently egotistical 
nan is legion, while only the cul- 
w are modest enough to tell their 
that they have enjoyed her hos- 
or the people whom she has in- 
vited chem to meet, the music or the 
dancing. or their too-brief visit with her. 
Now. not one of us really means to be 
so lacking in good taste. The trouble is 
that ve blurt out something, unable to 
make our words convey our real meaning. 
One vay for us to secure mastery over 
our speech instead of letting it master 
ys is to study the exact values of words. 
We shall have made definite progress 
in the art of conversation when we can 
make ‘ne distinctions between the words 
of suc: sets as the following: aggravate 
and pvoke; house and home; the whole 
and a healthy and healthful; custom 
middle and center; person and 





ing le 
much 
replie 


youne 
tured 
hostes 
pital it 


and ha/it; 


party; ‘egin and start; effect and affect ; 
stop aud stay; each and every ; something 
and ewhat; apt, likely, and liable ; 


nd capacity; quite and rather ; 
amou quantity, and number; balance 
rest, und remainder; part and portion; 
situat and site; like and love; teach 
and i; calculate and intend. 

Th st might be extended indefinitely ; 


abilit 


but since “the world was not made in 
a day.” so we would do well not to ex- 
pect to bring our erring speech back into 


the paths of rectitude by one prodigious 


effort. A little reform secured by patient 
attention each day and then followed up 
by unceasing and relentless vigilance un- 
til tle reformed method of speaking be- 
comes habitual is the only course open 
to us 

We who are suffering from linguistic 


anemia or literary dyspepsia need the 
tonic of daily intercourse with other 
talker-—friends or neighbors. No recluse 
can ever learn to- converse. The inter- 
change of ideas, the contact of living 
mind with living mind, is not only won- 
derfully stimulating but absolutely es- 
sential to the cultivation of pleasing — 
This intercourse should, if pos- 
sible. be continuous and not intermit- 
tent: but if the conditions of our lives 
are sich that we cannot find some one 


speec! 


to talk to every day, we can still teach 
ourselves by “holding sweet communion ” 
with those silent friends to be found in 
books 


If one has at hand Robert Louis Ste- 
vensoi's Inland Voyage, one may pick 
out occasional paragraph, such as the 
third in The Oise in Flood, or the third 
in La ere of Cursed Memory, or any one 
of a \ndred others, and study with jeal- 
ous s\inpathy the color values of the au- 
thor’. words as he paints his pictures. 


Again those who wish to improve their 
style of saying things may dip into Mrs. 
Gaskc's Cranford, George Eliot’s Silas 
er, Thomas Carlyle’s Essay on 
ury 


. Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 

or his \ailima Letters, or any of a dozen 

other things by recognized authors; this 

list is merely suggestive. 

_It may not be easy for busy women to 

find tine to study in detail one fine para- 


tobe: 


graph cach day, and yet it can be done by 
those who will. Merely reading it will 
not wrest from it all the benefit one 
covets, however. After reading it 
Sever: 


‘vera! times, with every sense of appre- 
“ation alive to the subtlest shades of 
meaning, the aspirant after nicety of dic- 
tion must then try to write it as nearly - 
4s possible in the words of the author. 

Still another means of self-help is to 
“opy peculiarly happy expressions from 
pleasing authors. Here are a few from 
Charles Lamb: Pity alloyed with con- 
tempt: painted distress; the sweet sooth- 
"9 0/ self-satisfaction ; unspeakable rural 
solitudes and the sweet security of 


streets; her fine last-century countenance. 
These are from different authors: The 
comfortable gift of sleep; faces stiffened 
in a conventional grin; children with a 
proper equipment of parents; the most 
uncomprimising Sunday clothes. 

It is with speech as with food; if it is 
stale we cannot swallow it. Our mental 
stomachs demand variety. 

The matter of style, however, may be 
regarded only as the fruit of that tree 
which grows in the field of good gram- 
mar. One of the errors that is coming 
into our language to-day with seven- 
league strides is the use of the present 
tense instead of the past tense of some 
irregular verbs. It would be fair to say 
that three-fourths of us say, He come in, 
instead of he came in; I run all the way, 
instead of I ran all the way; we eat the 
pie, instead of we ate the pie. 

Those, too, who flounder in this bog of 
carelessness are sure to sink in the slough 
of confusion and lay down instead of lie 
down, say that they have laid abed in- 
stead of have lain abed, or that they have 
lain the book on the table instead of have 
laid the book on the table. If our lives 
depended upon our correct use of shall 
and will, we might pronounce our own 
doom as did the Frenchman who, ignorant 
of the difference between these two words, 
went to a watery grave because he cried, 
“ Nobody shall help me, I will be drowned,” 

If you say, “I will meet you in the 
village,” you express a determination to 
do so, whereas, if you say, “I shall meet 
you in the village,” you express only the 
futurity of the act. Again, if you say, 
“He will come,” you express simply fu- 
turity, while if you say, “ He shall come,” 
you have exercised your will. 

In threading the maze of correct usage 
in the case of pronouns, we are lost be- 
cause we fail to keep in mind the rela- 
tionship between the pronoun and the 
verb. Whenever the pronoun of the first 
person is the subject or part of the sub- 
ject of the verb, we should say, “I”; 
whenever it is the object or part of the 
object of the verb or a preposition we 
should say, “ me.” 

SUBJECT 

You and I will go. 

He and I are friends. 

Who rang the bell? I. 

He is taller than I (am tall). 

May John and I go home? 

Mrs. B. and I went to town. 

OBJECT 

This will please Mr. C. and me. 

Between you and me, he is wrong. 

Will you let John and me go? 

It is for you and me. 

Let you and me go to town. 

Every one has gone except you and me. 

The same distinction should be made 
between he and him, she and her; he and 
she are the correct forms for the subject, 
him and her for the object. After any 
form of the verb to be, however, we should 
use the subject form of the pronoun and 
say, “It is J; it is he; it is she; it is we; 
it is they.” 

We rise in the morning after a refresh- 
ing night’s sleep and say that we feel 
good or grand. If the sun is shining we 
say that the weather is good or grand; 
if it is raining, the weather is bad. If 
many people come to the lecture, the 
attendance is good ; if few come, the atten- 
dance is bad. Our clothes for special oc- 
casions are our good clothes. The dust 
on a country road in August is bad. We 
have a bad cold; if only we could have 
a good one! At the party we had a grand 
time. Mrs. A’s gown was simply grand. 
If the hay-field produces abundantly, we 
have had a good crop. Your sick neigh- 
bor looks bad. Your pen doesn’t write 
good. You have got to buy a new hat. 
The man’s hands began to get blistered. 
He has got to go home. We have got 
our lessons to get. You did not get to 
see them. We had got ourselves ready 
to go. One feels like sending a literary 
detective to hunt down those who thus 
abuse these words and, having captured 
them, to shut them in a cell with a book 
of synonyms, a dictionary, and Shake- 
speare’s advice to 

“Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it mar your fortunes.” 
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THE TOWN CAR FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY 





Just imagine this 1912 Model 1225 standing in front 


of your -home! Does it not appeal to you instantly 
by its artistic design; its richness of finish, its air 
of distinction and exclusiveness? Add to this ease of 
operation, comfort, safety, ample speed and low cost of 
maintenance; the absence of oil, smoke, dirt and noise, and 
it needs no further argument as to why you should own a 


LVMBV:S 
RIC 


No matter how bad the weather, you can go anywhere you like 
in town, in cozy comfort, as fast as any city ordinance will permit, 
and at not much more cost than ordinary street car fare. Let 


us send our Catalog 65-E—FREE 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
565 DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 







































[50 OLD FAVORITE HOME SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES, WORDS AND MUSIC COMPLETE 
GIVEN WITH “THE HOUSEWIFE” FOR ONE YEAR 


FOR SIXTY -FIVE CENTS 


. _ This is the best collection of Old Time Favorite Songs ever published and they are the kind that 
will be forever sung. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


ie an ill ted Monthly M , size 11x16 inches, designed for the woman in the average American 
Home, who has the interests of her home at heart. Fads and Frills are eliminated and practical, 

Ipful ions to lighten the daily tasks, save money or make the home more enjoyable are the 
esavtues ot Coren with which the Editors are principally concerned. It is the best high-grade — 
zine published at 50 cents a year; it is in the front rank of publications in the domestic class. No 
h hold publication in existence is more thoroughly read or more highly appreciated. It is always 
Wholesome, Cheerful, Helpful, Practical and Timely. Every subject dear to woman's heart is treated 
intelligently, ly and in season in Tue Hovusewrre. It combines long and short stories of the 
highest grade, contributed by the leading writers of the day, with a number of carefully edited depart- 
ments covering the entire range of household necessities and embracing the latest Fashions, Artistic 
Needlework, Domestic Cookery, Household Information, Health, Hygiene, Hints in Economy, etc., ete. 


THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF OLD FAVORITE HOME SONGS 

In compiling this volume of “ Home Songs" the aim of the publishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., was to 
collect the ev pular songs, especially those inherited by this generation from the preceding. The 
past is dear to all, and these songs will awaken tender memories in the hearts of many. The younger 
generation should know the songs their parents loved and a glance at the contents will awaken the 
all who cherish the home spirit and love the music of the fireside. 


























A few of the Titles follow: H QO M E Mosen‘s * de Cold, Cold 
America—‘‘ My Country, "Tis Molly Darling 
iene’ [LSONGS]f) Boe 
Annie Laurie Old Black Joe 

” Old Arm Chair, The 


s, The 
Rocked in the Cradle of the 





Star- led Banner, The 
Take Me k to Home 
Mother 


Tenting on the Old Camp 


Then You'll Remember Me 
Vacant Chair, The 

Warrior Bold, A 

What is Home Without a 


and ¥ 
Maggie 





oo mag plete 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
Remember, we will send THE HOUSEWIFE for one full year and the 
Book of “‘150 OLD FAVORITE HOME SONGS” postpaid for only 65 cents. 
Please remit by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs _ illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and, if 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
would be. In general this price is $2.00 
for a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts:a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. 





This Month’s Patterns 


Curvp’s Stmp_e Coat, No. 686, Price, 
15 cents; Cxurip’s Pane YoKE Dress, 
No. 687, Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Blouse 
No. 352, Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Four- 
GORE Skirt, No. 430, Price, 15 cents; 
Misses’ Jacket Biouse, No. 353, Price, 
15 cents; Musses’ THREE-GORE SKIRT, 
No. 431, Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Coat, 
No. 238, Price, 15 cents; MIssEs’ 
LAPPED-FRONT SKIRT, No. 432, Price, 15 
cents; Misses’ Outinea Biouse, No. 354, 
Price, 15 cents; Misses’ Linen Skirt, 
No. 433, Price, 15 cents; New LINGERIE 
Biouse, No. 351, Price, 15 cents; Lin- 
GERIE Bouse, No. 355, Price, 15 cents; 
LINGERIE Skirt, No. 434, Price, 15 cents; 
LincerteE Buiouse, No. 356, Price, 15 
cents; LinGerre Skirt, No. 435, Price, 
15 cents. 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


VoILe or Stik Warst, No. 345, Price, 
15 cents; VorLe or Sik Skirt, No. 
429, Price, 15 cents; Reception Gown, 
Waist No. 346, Skirt No. 428, Price, 15 
cents each; Breakrast Frock, No. 717, 
Price, 20 cents; Linen or PoNGEE Suit, 
Coat No. 236, Skirt No. 426, Price, 15 
cents each; WEDDING oR EveNING Gown, 
No. 560, Price, 25 cents; CHEVIOT OR 
Serce Suit, Coat No. 237, Skirt No. 
427, Price, 15 cents each; SILK AND 
Lace Buiouse, No. 347, Price, 15 cents; 
Cuirron Buiovuse, No. 348, Price, 15 
cents; SmmpLe Tarreta Biouss, No. 
349, Price 15 cents; Crepe pe CHINE 
Biovuse, No. 350, Price, 15 cents; Boys’ 
Russtan Biovuse Suits, with Knicker- 
bockers, Nos. 680, 681, 682, Price, 15 
cents each; THREE SUMMER FRocKS FOR 
LittLe Grris, Nos. 683, 684, 685, Price, 
15 cents each. 


A full alphabet of each of the above 
styles, on one sheet. Transferred by 
rubbing only. Sizes, 134 inches, 3 inches, 


and }% inch in height. Price, 15 cents 
per sheet. 


¥ 





The Embroidery and Stencil pattern 
Catalogue will be sent to any one sending 
4 cents in stamps. 

_ A special Pattern Catalogue, contain- 
ing only new models suitable for present 


use, will be sent to any one who writes 
for it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PusuisHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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OUR $1200 PRIZE 


FOR THE BEST WORK IN 





CONTEST 


EMBROIDERY 








Crass B. 


Crass A. Design 3 


““SE thought last year that our 

‘embroidery contest was @ 

W i ) great success, but this one 

| is a so much greater suc- 

“cess that those who are hand- 

ling the work as it is sent in and making 
records of it are amazed. 

In the last contest the number of en- 
tries and the quality of the work went 
far beyond our wildest hopes. With 
over six thousand entries the interest 
of the Bazar’s readers in such a trial of 
skill was proved beyond a doubt. We 
hardly felt that we could look for greater 
enthusiasm. Yet long before the date 
originally set for this contest to close, 
March Ist, the record mark of last year 
was left far behind us, and the beauty of 
the stitchery and the good taste shown 
in many pieces was a delight to all who 
saw the finished work. 


Abels 


uM 


Ciass B. Desien 3 


These last two weeks before the con- 
test closes, the first of May, will be very 
busy ones in the embroidery department 
of the Bazar. The appearance of the 
room will be like a fancy-work shop or 
a Christmas bazar, where each feminine 
member of the community (not to men- 
tion a few masculine ones, too) has sent 
in her (or his) best work. 

It may be a comfort to the women who 
have put in thousands of fine painstaking 
stitches to know that every piece of work 
is examined with loving care, whether 
the work is good or bad. The good work 
calls out choruses of applause and fervent 
admiration, each point of excellence being 
commented on. For the work that shows 
less practice or less knowledge of stitchery 
there is real interest, too, and a desire 
to help those who have done their best, 
even though others may have done better, 


Desien 1 


If it were possible a criticism would be 


given in each case where it is desired. 
This, unfortunately, cannot be done with 


Ciass B. DeEstGn 4 





Ciass C. Desien 1 


Ciass C. Desien 4 

so many pieces of work to be handled. 
But in coming numbers of the Bazar gen- 
eral comments will be made on the work, 


Ciass B. DeEsien 2 


Ciass C. Design 5 


with advice as to errors of judgment and 
other points which occur to the 

It has been interesting to ote how 
many women are doing fine white work 
In our last contest the designs were all 
for colored silks, which barred from the 
competition many whose specialty is fine 
French embroidery, eyelet, and other 
styles of lingerie embroidery. Tlic result 
of including in this contest white work 
on white disproves entirely the ofi-repeat 
ed assertion of the modern grow'cr that 
women no longer follow the habits of 
their grandmothers in housewifely skill. 
Not even by the most domestiv grand: 
mother was done finer work than on some 
of these dainty centerpieces, pillow cov 
ers, and nightgowns. 

We wish to say to all who have entered 
the contest that those who are /\andling 
the work will use just as mucl) expedi- 


idges. 





Crass ©. DESIGN 3 


to the 


tion as possible in getting it ba 
made. 


owners when the awards have !: 
A general express strike compli: d this 
business of the return of packages belor’ 
We hope that no such sad condit #5 m4 
delay it this year. Every car ill be 
taken here to safeguard the int 'vsts ol 
our contestants. 

The names of the prize-winn 
announced in the July num! 
Bazar, which is published about 
dle of June. 

Some very good letters have © 
suggesting contests of various 4 
crocheting, knitting, making bead 
etc. All these will be conside! later, 
when we have had time to think »ver th 
contest and plan for another. \= ~°°" . 
possible we shall announce sor 
the kind that will interest ow 
If you will watch the Bazar you 
this announcement; we cannot P 
notify every one, 
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PUNCHWORK DESIGNS 





BY MABEL H. RAND 




















An oblong rose pillow pattern 


EmBromwery DesiGn No. 518. Price, 40 cents 


A flower pattern 
ESIGN No. 520. Price, 50 cents 


The plate doily 
IGN No. 524. Price, 20 cents 


Vir most fashionable style 
\§ of hand-embroidery this 
jjsummer will be punch- 
‘| work. It is extremely 
4 effective and yet not diffi- 
is applied to many articles, 
household use and for per- 
ir. 
thod of work is simple. Each 
the design may be finished 
s edge with a heavy 
in floss or it may 
order of short and 
ibroidery with or 
1 buttonholed edge. 
' edges and stéms 
center decoration in 
rs have been worked 
ickground is put in, 
comes in the punch- 
reality. 
ork is done usually 
background marked 

dots which are 
‘e-eighth inch apart. 


large needle—a No. 5 


|, and fine thread— 


No. 90 or 100, accord- 
the sheerness of your 


with a stitch taken 
) 3, and tie the end 
read firmly between 


points. Repeat the 


stitch over the same threads, 


stitch from 3 to 4 and repeat. Continue 
working in this way, making the next 
stitch from 3 to 5, then 4 to 6, and so on 
for the length desired. In filling in a 
space, repeat until the edge is reached, 
beginning in the middle, which is the 
easiest way. When corners are to be 


Simple conventional flowers 
Desicn No. 521. Price, 50 cents 


bo 


stiteh 


° 
° 
— 
° 
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The detail of punchwork 


A luncheon centerpiece in punchwork 


Desicn No. 523. Price, 50 cents 


A butterfly pillow cover 
Emprowery Desicn No. 519. Price, 40 cents 


Roses on open background 
DesicGn No. 522. Price, 50 cents 


The small doily 
Desicn No. 525. Price, 30 cents 


easily seen where the next stitch 
should go. 

This stitch can be used with exceed- 
ingly good effect, also, for putting lace 
on the edges of neck and sleeves of 
blouses, or ruffles, ete. It gives much 
the appearance of beading. The same 
method is followed as in the all-over 
work, only a double row of dots is all 
that will be necessary to guide the be- 

ginner. With a little practice 
even these will not be needed. 
The edge wears well, and does 
not pull out in laundering. 
The designs illustrated have 
been made especially for the 
Bazar, and cannot be bought 
elsewhere. The blouse designs 
are suitable for use on any 
lingerie waist; they are not 
meant only for 
blouses. The patterns are 
perforated and  stamping- 
paste is sent with each one. 


The table linen and sofa- | 


pillows are clarming when 
finished, and make delightful 
summer piazza work, The re- 


sults are quickly achieved and | 


the white embroidery is much 
more satisfactory for a sum- 


mer occupation than flosses 


which ruffle in the wind and 
soil easily. 
These patterns are for sale 








kimono 


YEARS of 
exhaustive ef- 
fort to obtain a 
sugar that would 
answer every 
test for purity— 


modern con- 
ditions of cleanli- 
ness to safeguard 
every step in the 
refining and crys- 
talizing process— 


explain the won- 
derful purity and 
wholesomeness 
of Crystal Dom- 
ino Sugar. 


The dainty, 
easybreaking 
shape is the last 
little touch of 
perfection. 


One of the 
Quality Products 
of 


The 


American 


Read the story of 
its making in our 
splendidly illus- 
trated booklet 
Sent om request, 
Address Depart. 
ment 11,117 Waill 
Street, New York 





qe 


ah the thread rather tight. Pass 
bet needle underneath from dot 1 to 4, 
t do not make a stitch here. Make a 


ill find 
ymise $0 


filled in it will be found a simple matter by the Bazar. The size of the centerpiece 
to take an extra stitch or two. In turn- is twenty-seven inches; the doilies measure 
ing corners or on curved lines it will be twelve and five inches. 





LEINERT’S Dress Shields 

are a perfect shield 
against dress damage by 
perspiration. 


The choice of the best dress- 
makers for thirty years. Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields can be washed in 
hot water (to remove germs and 
odor) and ironed back to perfect 
newness. 

If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the 
shield, it isn’t a Kleinert— 
The Guaranteed Shield. 

Write for our Dress Shield Book “Z” 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 





A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially valuable for old people 


delicate children, weak, run-down per- 
sons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles. 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver 
preparation without oil, made by a scien- 
tific extractive and concentrating process 
from fresh Cod’s Livers, combining the 
two most world famed tonics, peptonate of 
iron and all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but 
no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 
because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is de- 
liciously palatable and agreeable to the 
weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us 
your druggist’s name and we will give him the agency 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 











CHESTER KENT & CO,, Chemists, Boston, Mass, 








‘ey yj19Mm's 


Complexion 


® The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity 
of the choicest materials, its rity, ex- 
treme fineness and velvety softness make 
Pozzoni’s especially desirable and 
refreshing to the most sensitive skin— 
beautifying without a “ = 





upina w len box, retain 
its delieate perfume until used. 
Five colors: 


ec. nly ¢ lexi powder 
that really clings—the only one put 
i] ing al 











EEE! 
“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE. Home stud: 


ly domestic science 
fourses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 508 W, 68th St., Chicago, Il, 


acme 
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this time but it is not very 

hard. A little study; study 
i _} @that is really amusement 
| ERs and, first thing you know, 
the entire grist lies, sorted and sifted, 
right before your eyes. Then all that is 
needed is to finish the good work by 
sending in the heap to the waiting editor. 
Many say, “I did not send my answers 
because I did not find the whole of them.” 
It may interest some of these timid ones 
to learn that almost every prize awarded 
since the New Year has gone to the sender 
of an incomplete list of replies. Do you 
remember the illustrated puzzle in Jan- 
uary, the reply to which was “ Middle- 
march”? Only three puzzlers out of many 
hundreds ‘who tried it had the correct 
answer. In the February Mill only one 
solver sent the right replies to the enig- 
matic names. So it is best to try your 
chance, which is often as good as, if not 
better than, that of the bolder soul. 

The Poultry Puzzle did not deceive 
many of our bright band. Most of them 
saw the point at once. I have sent the 
perplexed pedagogue the accurate answer. 
It is as most of you have told me, “two 
feet.” Unless some “ biddy ” has been so 
unfortunate as to lose one of her useful 
scratching extremities, they will each have 
two feet to use and it didn’t take much 
ciphering to arrive at that result and 
conclusion, did it? 

Address all communications to The 
Puzzle Miller, HARpeR’s Bazar, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 

March Prize Winners 
THE CASH PRIZES 

Mabel Crane Pratt, 1100 Green Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; D. James, 85 
Mount Auburn Street, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Walter Davis, Kosciusko, 
Mississippi; Eleanor Bates, 5567 Delmas 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; Virginia 
Mitchell, 2624 Hemphill Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas. . 

BOOK PRIZES 

Mrs. Ben Grisard, 51 West Sixth Street, 
Winchester, Tennessee; Mrs. D. J. Carter, 
Mitchell, Nebraska. 

THE FEBRUARY CONSOLATION PRIZES 

E. A. Hicks, Pennsylvania; “ Mery,” 
Iowa; E. M. Lincoln, Massachusetts; Rob- 
ert C. Wagner, New York. 

Five special consolation prizes went to 
Hope Israel, California; A. H. Morse, 
Massachusetts; “ Dew,” Maryland; A. E. 
Parker, Michigan; “ Anne,” Missouri. 

“ ZERO” PUZZLE PRIZE 

A. H. Stanley, Blue Ash, Ohio. 

“ FIREBRAND” PUZZLE PRIZE 

John Creaton, Eagle Pass, Texas. 

OUR MAY PRIZES 

Two dollars for the best list. One dol- 
lar for the next three lists. Three 
books for the next in line. A book for 
the best answer to the charade. The an- 


swers will be in the June Bazar; the, win- 
ners’ names as soon as possible. Please 
have replies in by May 12th. 
Answers to April Grist 
I—THE AMERICAN STATESMAN 
Adams. 


II—THE STATE SOLUTION 
Maine. 


III—CROSSWORD ENIGMA 
April showers. 


IV—WHAT CAME UP IN MY GARDEN 

1. Merning Glory. 2. Hoarhound. 3. 
Snowball. 4. Sage. 5. Golden Rod. 6. 
Sweet William. 7. Primrose. 8. Mari- 
gold. 9. Forget-me-not. 10. Mayflower. 
ll. Everlasting. 12. Laurel. 


V—-THE DOZEN STAIRS DESCENDED 
April, Iliad, adder, erase, seven, enter, 
error, orate, tense, sense, Sedan, annul. 


VI—A GOOD RIDDLE 
Hymn book. 
VII—THE HIDDEN NAMES 
Eve, Don, Lyman, Otto, Asa, Ona, Neal, 
Alla, Allen, Mira, Ira, Lena, Ena, Alli, 
Isa, Ada, Ater, Bel. 
VIII—WORD SQUARE 
BAZAR 
ADELE 


Our May Grist 
I—A MAY CHARADE 
THE PLAINT OF THE FIRST 
In the woods I live; 
In cages, exist; 
For then I weary 
For fields sunkissed. 
Captured and confined, 
No more races for me 
O’er hills, through forests, 
Cross country and lea. 
Ah, Il’d third to roam 
Again wild ways 
Once fearlessly free, 
In gay, gladsome Mays, 
When my mate and I 
Did so third to roam 
In glimmering glades 
Where whole grew at home. 











1v—If the center of the wheel 
To the noisy boy you add, 
You get what he is making 
And an Eastern city lad. 


THE SECOND 
Now, if, in between first and ‘))jrj— 
I trust you don’t deem this a} surg 
You place seven—this is no f. d, 
It will make ev’ry glum lad 
And will aid in finding the p!| 
Which sedative qualities hau 
II—AN INITIAL ENIGM 
(Four-letter words). 
1. I am the hope of Holland, 
and defence. 
2.1 am a Tuesday duty, a 
as a fence. 


“yin 


V—A modern luxury—\ 
can it be? 


3. I am a shoulder cover, c! 
acres of land. 

4. I drag in youth, fly in a 
be held in hand. 

5. When you’ve caught one o! 
just hold it as dear as truth. 

6. That which makes us hay) ier; well 
to have learned in youth. 

7. That which to all is give: 
times we try to make. 

8. An acrid mineral substa 
white crystal flake. 

9. That which you all are « 
you learn verse or song. 

10. The talé a tar tells on - 
winter nights are long. 

If you these words correct) 

Initials then my name will t 

And if you find this hard to ‘lo, 

Consult me, for I can help lL. 

Boston, Mass. C. GF 

TII—PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAI 

1. As we passed the 1, 2, 3 
the 5, 6, 7 to town we met a s 
10 who declared that on the |, 2 
6, 7 there waited a wicked 1], - 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, who would rob u- 

2. The wolf 1, 2, 3, in his 4 
remained 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, until 
was over. 

3. Every 1, 2, 3 this winter had to 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 the ice at 1, 2, °. 4. 
7, 8, to get water for breakfast 

4. The boy wore a 1, 2, 3 a: 
he showed much 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, at 
removing them quickly when ‘ie time 
came for him to prove his 1, 2. .. 4, 5,6 
7, 8, 9, 10, by action. 


nging 
, cannd 


ny tribe 


vet some 
> and a 
ng when 
re when 


pell, 


I]. 


NIGMAS 
{ tree on 
ed 8, 9 
3, 4, 4, 
3, 4, 3, 


», 6. and 
the hunt 
5, 6, 


cloves; 
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Rice omelet squares 


HESE squares are nice for luncheon. 
To make this novel dish, beat three 
eggs, whites and yolks together, until very 
light, season to taste with salt and pepper. 
and fold in lightly a scant cupful of cold 
boiled rice. The rice must first be well 


| broken up with a fork, so that each 


grain is loose. Pour into a hot, buttered 
omelet pan and cook, setting it in the 
oven for a moment to brown on top. With 
a sharp knife cut it into squares and trans- 
fer these quickly to a hot platter. Gar- 
nish with crisp lettuce leaves and squares 
of tart currant jelly, and serve immedi- 
ately or it will lose its crispness. 
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Filet of beef em casserole 


UT a three-pound filet in slices one 

and a half inches thick. Tie each 
with cord; dust with salt and pepper. 
Put in an earthen casserole two table- 
spoonfuls of butter; when it is hot put in 
the filets and cook five minutes on each 
side. Remove and cut off twine. Put 
in the casserole two tablespoonfuls of 
browned bread crumbs and two of chopped 
pickles and parsley. Stir and add butter. 
Put the filets back for a minute. Serve 
at once. 














Bunny cookies 


AKE a good stiff cooky m:-(ure, 
M follows: Mix together | roughly 
one-half pound butter and one-! — 
granulated sugar. Break into ''° bow 
with this two eggs. Do not x"! yes 
but mix them, unbeaten, into t! creamet 
butter and sugar. Then put in ¢! fisvor 
ing, and gradually add flour unt! = 
quarters of a pound has been us. — 
ing it in thoroughly with the hans. - 
out quite thin, using powdered ~ eet 
stead of the usual flour; cut |‘? bunn} 
forms, and bake. When cool, rost m 
white and sketch eyes, nose, et. with @ 
brush dipped in melted chocolat 
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FOR. CHILDREN’S PARTIES 





BY KATHARINE PYLE 


Se Sa 













VERY hostess likes to have 
» something novel and. attrac- 
by tive at her entertainments. 

‘} A pretty decoration for 
4 spring luncheons or dinners 
f table-mats cut from paper and 


ions of rabbits, chickens, ete. 
























\laking a rabbit mat 


se doilies thin linen paper is 
ke a sheet and cut it so that it 
Fold this sheet so that it is 
old this oblong so it is a smaller 
Fold this once more so that it 
a triangle. Upon this triangle 
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to tear 
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\ paper mat of daffodils 


one of the designs here given. 
rp, pointed scissors cut out such 
are darkened in the patterns. 
ssors are sharp enough all eight 
the paper can be eut at once. 
the paper carefully so as not 
e more delicate parts. The pat- 
en unfolded, have a quaint, old- 
t that reminds one of the elab- 


orate designs our great-grandmothers used 
to cut from paper. 

After the papers are cut and opened 
and any rough places trimmed off they 
should be pressed under a damp (not wet) 
cloth with a warm iron and put under a 
book or some heavy object to flatten out. 
A pretty addition to them is to paste 
them on tissue-paper of a color to suit the 
other decorations of the table. 














The pot of daffodils 


These designs are also effective in 
darned work; or they make amusing 
Easter cards with words of greeting or 
little verses written around the borders. 


I 
“How d’ye do, and how d’ye do,” 
These little bunnies say. 
“We thought perhaps you would be glad 
To have us come and play. 
We love to play and wag our ears, 
We love to hop about. 
We love to wave our little paws 
And all together shout. 

















A White Leghorn design 














Little white bunnies 


II 
Cluck! eluck! cluck! All fat and white 
Here come eight hens, a lovely sight. 
Are these the fairy hens that lay 
The colored eggs for Easter Day? 
If they were fairy hens, why then 
I’d teach a message to each hen. 
I’d teach each little hen to say 
“T wish you joy this pleasant day!” 

















The hen ‘pattern 


Ill 
If I could weave a posy 
I’d send it now to you. 
It should not be of roses red, 
Nor yet of violets blue; 
But it should be of daffodils, 
Those harbingers of spring, 
As golden as the sunlight is 
When birds begin to sing, 
And happy springtime thoughts to you 
I’d have my posy bring. 





DAINTY MAY 














A green silk basket 


HE dainty little three-cornered May 
basket here pictured was made of 


light-g re 


chiffon 


en silk over which green dotted 
is gathered. The materials are 


tied about the center of the basket with 


harrow 


reen ribbon. Bows of wider rib- 


are used to decorate the three points 
Where the three handles end. 





























A basket of twigs 


ya pretty, mossy twigs or little 
branches pruned from the trees may 
be woven into shape to make a May bas- 
ket for candies, fruit, or fresh country 
eggs. Bits of moss may be caught be- 
tween the twigs with very pretty effect. 
If the twigs are too stiff for bending, soak 
them in water before weaving the basket. 
Line it with moss, and fill it with what- 
ever your gift is to be. 


BASKETS 


























An oval straw basket 


BASKET of wicker or heavy straw 

was used for this May-day favor. It 
was oval in shape and had a high handle, 
being suitable for carrying on the arm 
for cut flowers after it has served its orig- 
inal purposes as a gift. Tiny bunches of 
flowers are laid in all around. 
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As Wholesome 
As It Is Delicious 
















Baker's Cocoa 


is the standard of the world 


Baron von Liebig, one of the best- 
known writers on dietetics, says of cocoa: 

“It is a perfect food, as wholesome 
as delicious, a beneficent restorer of 
exhausted power ; but its quality must 
be good and it must be carefully 
prepared. It is highly nourishing and 
easily digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, and 
prolong life.” 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 




















Those “ idle-hour lines,’ which 
are the brevet of distinction in out- 
door dress, are only to be found in 


arinett 


Gée Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
Sor Men.Women and Children 


It breathes leisure and lurury and radi- 
ates intense individuality. Retails for $3 to 
$15. Silk Coats, $15 to $75. Fora t- 
card we'll send you the name of a dealer 
near you and our fascinating booklet E 


Marinette Knitting Mills 


avrinette, Wisconsin. 





Creme Pour [A Beaute 
A FRENCH FACE CREAM 


REMOVES ALL FACIAL BLEMISHE 


. 0 ree 


1.00 AND $1.75, BY MA 














and Shorthand successfully by mail. Let me help you 
become an expert. My plan is told in *“* Folder E "— 
write for it today and get name card written free. Address 
A. H, BURKE, 524 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, 0. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 











China and Great Britain 

~ | F events in the realm of 

} woman suffrage continue to 

iti take place as rapidly as they 

‘i have been doing within the 

<j past year, it may be difficult 

merely to keep the record! When Ameri- 
can women took up their morning papers 
and read that in the new Chinese republic 
women were to have the same suffrage 
rights as men, they felt as never before the 
humiliation of their own disfranchised 
condition. Here is a race whose men our 
government will not permit to vote in this 
country, and yet their sense of justice is 
so strong and their faith in their own 
women so great that they bring them 
directly into the new political régime with 
themselves. All voters must pay taxes 
and be able to read and write, and these 
qualifications apply to men and women. 


Militancy in England 

There is great sorrow among the suf- 
fragists of the United States, as there 
must be among those in all countries who 
are watching from afar the struggle of 
their sisters in the British Isles, that vio- 
lent measures have again been deemed 
necessary. It was stated in the March 
Bazar that all the associations there, ex- 
cept Mrs. Pankhurst’s, had agreed to work 
by constitutional means for an amendment 
to Prime-Minister Asquith’s manhood-suf- 
frage bill, in which they were to be as- 
sisted by members of the Cabinet, but she 
and her supporters insisted that this was 
a mere ruse of the latter to keep the 
As the weeks wore on the 
clear that the 


women quiet. 


indications seemed very 


scheme of the government was to push 
this manhood-suffrage bill farther and 
farther forward until finally Parliament 
would adjourn without considering it. 
Then Mrs. Pankhurst planned that last 
and most destructive raid, which she led 
in person. It is often asked why she 
made the most fashionable business dis- 
trict the scene of operations. The rea- 
sons as she gave them were that when 
the windows of only the government’s 
buildings were destroyed it replaced them 
and the public were not aroused. If, how- 
ever, the people’s own pockets were 
touched, they cried for relief by Parlia- 
ment. There is in London almost uni- 
versal insurance of windows, because 
“ window-smashing ” is the most common 
form of protest, and the replacing of this 
enormously expensive plate-glass would 
cause a loud call for help from the in- 
surance companies. The result would 
have to be some action by Parliament. 

This action unfortunately ended in the 
defeat of the original Conciliation Bill. It 
was directly due to the adverse votes of 
the Irish members, under the inexplicable 
belief that to pass it would endanger the 
Home Rule Bill, and so it cannot be 
charged to the militant suffragists. 

The courts are showing a determination 
to punish the latter to the extreme limit. 
Minor offenders have received sentences of 
several months at hard labor, and an old 
law of “ conspiracy” has been unearthed 
by which it is hoped to send Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
to prison for seven years and to confiscate 
all the funds and property, printing- 
What 


presses, etc., of their organization. 


the effect of this would be on the tens of 
thousands of its members it is impossible 
to foretell. Fortunately, Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst has disappeared and is prob- 
ably on the Continent. The situation is 
one to cause great anxiety. 


Suffrage in the United States 

In our own country there is encourage- 
ment on every side. The Kentucky Legis- 
lature by a large majority in both Houses 
has granted to all women who can read 
and write a vote on all matters connected 
with the public schools and eligibility to 
all school offices. The most significant 
feature of this victory is that the bill was 
sponsored by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The convention of 119 men, sitting at 
Columbus, Ohio, to remodel the constitu- 
tion of that State, has voted more than 
two to one to add an amendment giving 
full suffrage to women. All amendments 
must be acted upon by the electors and 
this one must run the risk of defeat. 

In Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, and 
Oregon constitutional amendments have 
been submitted to confer the complete suf- 
frage on women, and these will be voted 
on in November. In Oregon the suffra- 
gists are receiving an unusual amount of 
assistance from men, who have formed a 
strong Men’s Suffrage League. They feel 
that it is high time they should do for the 
women of their State what the men of 
California to the south, Washington to 
the north, and Idaho to the east have 
done, and it is almost unthinkable that 


they would allow the enemies of woman | 


suffrage to defeat the measure. Here, too, 


it is a great joy to see the women’s ¢|y 
aroused to their responsibilities a) q 4) 
ing themselves with the work of the Sut 
frage Association. 

In Kansas the wives of the Gover), 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, (j,, 
cellor of the University, and a former (jy, 
ernor are at the head of the o £aNingl 
work, while women in all parts of the 
State are opening a lively campai.n, 

Proximity to Chicago will enal.\¢ Wis 
consin and Michigan to have the help d 
that city’s leading suffragists, amo: y they 
the beloved Jane Addams. 


General Suffrage Note 

The legislatures of Maryland :nd Yj, 
ginia have rejected the woman suff, 
bills by large majorities. Over six undrej 
of the leading women of Maryla:( Went 
before that Legislature and saw t \eir pj 
treated with such contempt thit th; 
went home in a very “militant” state of 
mind. In Massachusetts, at the request 
of the State Federation of La or, ty 
Suffrage Association gave them fu char» 
of the bill, although assisting in t argy 
ments before the legislators. It was j& 
feated, of course, but by the sma! est ym). 
jority on record. 

New York has caused the sutlragig 
the longest contest of any State. Only, 
few times has it ever been possil' to get 
the bill out of the committees -> as t) 
compel the legislators to show thx 
This winter has been one of tho-> times, 
and the bill passed both houses, ‘jut was 
reconsidered and laid on the talic, The 
women of New Jersey succéeded in for: 
ing the bill out of committee and may 
get a vote on it. These instances show 
that the suffragists are gaining 

In California and Washington t\e won. 
en have passed beyond this phas: of the 
struggle. They say it still seems like a 
dream, that it is all over, and tliat they 
can now take up the great work thes 
have longed to do but could not becaus 
they were absorbed in trying to vet the 
means by which to do it. ‘chey «re being 
placed on boards and committees of all 
kinds and say that never before did they 
know the true meaning of tle word 
“ chivalry.” 


r colors, 





(Continued from page 281) 
flowers noddea at her, shaming her lack 
of faith with their smiling faces; the 
steadfast droning of the bees rebuked her, 
crooning that all storms rise out of, and 
sink into, peace. 

“Things always adjust themselves,” 
she thought at length. “The best way 
is to let it go. What queer beings men 
are, anyway. You think you know your 
husband in every cranny of his dear, un- 
reasonable, man-nature. And then, all 
at once, it’s a dreadful stranger that’s 
facing you. But it won’t take long; we'll 
get back again. After all, I couldn’t 
help it if Will Cowperthwaite was a lit- 
tle silly.” She blushed and laughed a 
little; the whole thing was fading from 
her mind; it seemed light in the broad 
daylight and with the man lapsed into 
the casual place he had occupied for so 
leng. And it seemed all the more foolish 
that Ken could be making so much of it. 
“Tf it wasn’t Ken,” she thought with 
a little laugh of affectionate exaspera- 
tion. “ And if I could ever stay angry 
with him for five minutes, I’d_ be 
really—” 

But she was so tired by this time that 
she didn’t have energy enough left to fin- 
ish the threat against Ken’s peace. In- 
stead she straightened her tired back, 
brushed some of the earth from her hands, 
looked at her finger-nails ruefully, and 
prepared to go back into the house. The 
sun was almost at its height; the heat 
was growing more oppressive. Still, as 
she turned to go in, when a small bank 
of clouds hid the sun for a moment, and 
a wind rose suddenly from nowhere and 
set the garden sighing, Ruth shivered 
with a sudden sense of chill. 

“Tf Ken should ever—” Ruth whis- 
pered to the spectre that had risen in 
her heart. 

“Tf he should ever really doubt me—if, 
for an instant, he could dare to think me 
capable of real evil—” 

At the thought a fire blazed in her so 
furious that, in the instant, the red of 
her smiling lips was scorched into white 
ashes, her white face implacable. “If 
he should ever shame me so insufferably, 
doubt my being merely decent! I wonder 
if anything could make me willing to 
forgive him!” .... 


AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


Cowperthwaite was hurrying to Ward’s 
office one morning in the second week of 
the Mayo trial. In the long bleak cor- 
ridor on which the office rooms opened 
a young woman was lingering, apparently 
undecided. 

She was looking up at the name on 
the door opposite which she stood with 
puzzled indecision. He halted in case she 
wished to question him. 

“Pardon me—can you tell me where 
Mr. Waller’s office is?” She had raised 
her eyes to his before he realized that 
it was Miss Mayo. As their eyes met he 
saw a puzzled light of recognition come 
into her face. 

She had clung to his memory as inevit- 
ably as does the impression of a rare 
and fresh perfume. It came to him now 
with a shock of surprise that she was 
very beautiful. At their first meeting he 
had seen nothing but the marvelous 
clearness of her eyes. But following hard 
upon the involuntary shock of pleasure 
came his realization of the errand upon 
which she must be there. 

“Mr. Waller’s office is on the next 
floor, Miss Mayo.” To himself he was 
thinking: “I wonder what words Mayo 
found to tell her in.” Somehow the 
thought was so painful to Cowperthwaite 
that he hurried from it. “ Let me take 
you to the elevator.” 

She put out her hand with sweet cor- 
diality. “Oh, thank you—I thought that 
I had met you somewhere. This is all 
very confusing to me. I was to meet my 
father in Mr. Waller’s office.” 

Had he imagined it, or had her voice 
halted before the “father”? Certainly 
when she spoke the word it was with 
proud emphasis. Cowperthwaite saw that 
she was struggling to remember him. 

The realization of what her father’s 
indictment meant to her came to him 
like a rude buffet, that indictment that 
the prosecution had felt such exultation 
in securing. He walked by her side in 
stricken silence. 

As an open door gave them a glimpse 
into one of the solid, handsome, muni- 
cipal office rooms, “ Don’t you like the City 
Hall?” she asked of Cowperthwaite eager- 
ly. “My father is very proud of it; he 
had a good deal to do, you know, with 
the building.” She paused a moment, and 


her face was drenched with color. But 
she recovered herself and raised her head 
proudly. 

“My father, you know, is John Crayko 
Mayo. I am Claire Mayo. I am to meet 
him to be with him at the—the trial. 
He didn’t want me to come. But, of 
course, you know, I would.” 

Her eyes sought his with a grave ques- 
tion in them. Cowperthwaite thrilled in 
some boyish, idealistic corner of him 
which he had forgotten, at the loyal 
quiver in her voice. 

“ He’ll be vindicated, of course. Every- 
one who thinks about it must know that, 
certainly anyone who has ever known him. 
Why, my father! I have never known 
him to say a thing that was even half- 
way untrue. He began when I was a 
very little girl, and we were left alone 
together, to teach me never to swerve, 
by a hair’s breadth even. He has always 
weighed every word in dealing with me; 
he wouldn’t let even an evasion go. And 
so, when he told me, when he had to, 
about the trial, it seemed a long time 
before I could believe it. It seemed so 
monstrous. My father—of all the 
world! ” 

Cowperthwaite turned burning red as 
if he were the guilty one. With a con- 
striction of his throat he watched her, as 
she. turned from him to recover herself 
after the emotion that had welled up with 
her words. He muttered something per- 
functory about the situation being “ try- 
ing for her.” 

“You don’t think there’s any doubt of 
the verdict, do you?” She turned to him 
with an endearing confidence. 

Cowperthwaite was almost stunned by 
the question. Fortunately she must have 
taken his blank expression for the answer 
she hoped for. For she went on, with a 
hurried rush of words that made the man 
who heard her feel that she had been 
pent-up, choked for want of some one to 
talk to, some one to steady her fear. 

“You see, I can’t say anything to 
father, except how absurd, how impos- 
sible, it all is. I haven’t felt like seeing 
anyone since he told me. I don’t know 
why I am talking to you. Only, you 
know, if one is a woman, there are times 
when one has to talk. I suppose one ought 
to be strong enough not to talk at all. 


But if you’re not, and if you know you 
have got to be strong in the end, and it’s 
something that is going to last a long 
time, then you have to be weak at the 
moments that don’t count so muc!. That 
is, if it is being weak to expect sympatliy 
from people. Of course, I knew 
as I saw you that I knew you 
can’t remember just where it was.” 

Cowperthwaite started as the :oment 
came at last that he had know) would 
come, sooner or later. He was liwping it 
would have held off a moment mor 

“Tt was last month,” he began, his 
eyes still on her, dreamily resolve:! to lose 
no instant of the beauty of her fa 
it still smiled at him her surprising, 
friendly confidence. “I was talking with 
your father when you came up 1: your 
car to get him.” He evaded her «jvestion 
while he could, feeling that eacl minute 
had value. 

“Last month? Where? [ dont re 
member.” She was searching in her 
memory. 

Suddenly he knew that he could ’t wait 
to have her find it out herself. 

They had reached the door of \Valler’s 
office, and he had to bend past her to 
open it. 

“My name is Cowperthwaite,” 
turning the knob. “I was talk 
your father about some points « 
with his case before it came to 
am associate counsel for the pros 

Then he straightened himself a 
erect. 

He saw the knowledge creep 
eyes. He expected the involunta 
before it came. He had time to notice 
a flash of something that was |.ke the 
sensé of personal loss before the » i! fell 
over her eyes. 

“Thank you so much,” she si 
an inclination of her head that 
appealing, child-like dignity in 
will tell my father that I met you 
morning.” 

She had to pass him to enter tiie room. 
But as he turned back down the «orridot, 
he caught a quick glance that followed 
after him. And hope leaped up to * 
that, in spite of the pain in it, there w® 
also an involuntary impulse toward im 
of a wistful trust. 

(Continued next month) 
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ts already announced, no more contributions for this Department will be considered. The papers accepted will be pub- 





tes hed as rapidly as possible and the names of the prize-winners will be announced in the October Bazar. 
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Laon, the hot’ domestic and personal, were drawn music lessons. ‘he money I have earned sideration, as we have no children or de- ia 
fu Charge fron. the monthly salary, with no method this way has been given to help pay my pendent relatives, and I shall inherit 
n tie argy of stematizing, although a careful ac-  sister’s college expenses. from my parents. We average $28 a 
It was de cou t of everything was kept. We save half of our income, and my month for a steam-heated housekeeping } 
palieet me : the beginning of our eighth year we husband has unfailingly consulted with apartment; $25 for provisions (my wife 
— triv) a new system. We called ourselves me about the investing of every penny. I goes to market) ; a Sunday cook and char- 
Sul ragista “ tners,” and our small amount of have always known the exact state of our woman is $6 monthly; laundry, $10; tele- . . 
2 ] ? aa = os B > 
©. Only a morey in hand was divided between us. financial affairs and have had the power phone, $3; electricity and gas, $3; $3 A Tempting Relish 
ible to get agreed to send to “the firm” each of attorney in my husband’s absences. covers incidentals. 
50 ah mo: th a bill for all expenditures by either H. R. F. The ledger shows other headings: enter- 
: colors of os for the household, such as rent, McComas, West VIRGINIA. taining, amusement, dress, luxuries, = : 
os times, ‘ie fuel, groceries, provisions, life in- A Word of Warning traveling, smoking, medical. If one | 
3, ut Was al we, church money, ete.—even amuse- TWENTY years ago I was married, with mounts, we cut others; if there is illness, 
ehie. The menis were shared jointly, but not one no thought but to be a dutiful wife. My all expenditure is curtailed. 
d in fore pel for clothing or personal needs. husband was kind and thoughtful, and A TRAVELING MAN, LUE BEL 
nd may lhe bills for the total amount of this through much adversity we were happy. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
aces shee ‘house money ” were subtracted from the He ‘managed the finances, what there An Instalment-plan Experience ETCHUP 
monthly salary and paid back to each were, and I was satisfied. My husband is a railway clerk earning 
_ pips of us. the remainder divided equally. When affluence came, for $5,000 a year $17.50 weekly. When we married, five il 
~ be - In times of financial stress there was seemed affluence, I began to crave a share years ago, I suggested that he manage 
, ea often nothing to divide after the house “to have and to hold,’ because, having our income, as I had never been accus- — 
‘ at they bills had been paid, yet each of us felt been a professional woman, I enjoyed the tomed to handling money. Had he ac- 
rork they that we were sharing alike. accumulating and managing of money. ceded to my request I would now be 
© Deca ris plan is eminently satisfactory, Finally I became convinced that with nothing more than an economic depend- Keeps 
: Bet Me. since the division is absolutely equal, and the care of the children, the sewing, the ent, but my husband insisted that I as- h A - 
are Sil our personal accounts are “ our very own.” maid’s work in her absence, and the daily sume my proper place in the home. when it is 
see The i is an incentive to spend wisely planning to make ends meet, I was en- My first mistake was a grievous one d 
i hy and carefully. We have adhered to this titled to one-half of the surplus. from which I Suffered two years. Our opene 
wend plan for years. Cc. It came to an issue and I got what I first savings—$50—went as a deposit on Cc f Il 

YoNKERS, NEw York. asked, but at a terrible cost. a $150 set of furniture (worth about arefully pre- 

== The Husband’s Allowance We have lost the old footing and have $75) from an instalment house. While pared from se- 

Ix our home it is just the other way started on a new one. I have what I in the clutches of the instalment-house Lacted onda 
around—the husband receives an “allow- wanted—my share—but the spirit in sharks I could not pay cash, and was con- ected, Fr -ripe 
ance.” the rest of his bookkeeper salary, which it was given has taken away the  tinually robbing Peter to pay Paul. tomatoes, deli- 

now yo $1,400, being turned over to me. charm of possession. I now manage as follows: $14 rent, ° 
ind it’s \\e pay $25 monthly rental. The house When a wife is stinted, denied, and near my husband’s business, thus eliminat- cately spiced, 
a long is down-town, consequently there is little consequently unhappy, she can make mat- ing car fare and lunch money ; $5 weekly and cooked very 
x at the car fare, and my husband comes home to. .ters no worse by demanding an equal for food and other incidentals; $1 week- : ‘ 
That lunch. My other household expenses share. It is her right, and if she is a ly insurance, church, magazines, etc. I lightly, thus re- 
— range from. $40 to $45, sometimes $50 in good wife she has earned it. But the wife have no regular allowance. Both have taining the deli- 
1S 800 winter, so that $575 well covers this item. who is well kept, who has enough, should access to our savings, trusting each other 
“only I I have to sew that we may make a good __ be content with the way in which her hus- to do what is best for our joint interests. cate, natural fla- 
appearance, since $225 a year is our band chooses to bestow his gifts—if she Doing cash business enables me to buy 
moment Rese allowance for husband, wife, and was not wise enough in the beginning to in large quantities in the cheapest mar- vorofthetomato. 
would three youngsters. About $75 goes to the start on an equal basis. L. G. C. kets. Outside of expenses we have $8 Put up in steril- 
oping It brealwinner. He must have a new suit in MeEpIA, PENNSYLVANIA. weekly for clothes, coal, ete. Clothes are aad bottl 
' the spring of one year and the fall of The Rocks in the Channel purchased out of season, always the best, 12 es. 
ny his the next, and an overcoat every two years. I HAVE never had an allowance. Mar- deeming it wisest in the end. During : . 
to lose \\e are a healthy family, fortunately, riage is a unity of interest. If this is the last two years we have saved $200. Contains only those in- 
e while and, except for an occasional dentist’s bill, not recognized it is a failure. I have CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY. H. gredients Recognized and 
tele the 50 allowed for professional attend- been accustomed to ask my husband for Living Beyond One’s Means Endorsed by the U. S. 
5 we anee is otherwise available. money. If he has it, he gives it to me. WueEn I was first married my husband Government. 
1 your husband’s allowance is $2 a week If he has not, I wait until he has, know- had a good business and I paid no at- 
wrens ani le makes $3 every Monday night as ing that he recognizes the needs of house- tention to household expenses. I adopted Ask for goods 
minute clerk of a building association, so he has keeping and will meet them when he can. a method of living similar to that which bearing our label, 
; an to give us treats and little gifts. Since we have been married his income had prevailed in the home of my parents So 
li moving pictures are our standby, be- has ranged from $1,500 to $5,000 a year. and my husband gave me money freely. —Soups, Jams, 
n_ her ca of the small expense, and the pic- Our method has always been the same. After several years, however, he came Jellies, Preserves, 
— tu:’s shown are approved by the National He and I know that there are two rocks perilously near failure. Then he told me Meats, Canned 
t wait Bord of Censorship. that loom large above the matrimonial we had been living beyond our means. Foul dv 
f save always $5 a month and some- horizon—the careless skipper may strike I changed my ways at once, which so en- ruits an — 
‘aller’s tines more, either of them. couraged my husband that he began a tables; all as satis- 
her to r combined contribution to church First, living above one’s income. For valiant effort to save the ship. I com- fying as Blue 
; an Sunday-school mounts the yearly ex- this there is no excuse. People who place menced a systematic course of learning ey wee 
said, pee up $50 more, a value on your pocketbook above your what I could do without and I cut our 3 . ; _ UP; “ 
with stly, I contrive to drop fifty cents in ‘personality are not really friends. expenses in three. We had been spending trial will convince 
— our ome savings-bank every Monday, the Secondly, the credit system. My hus- about three thousand dollars a year. My you. 
ae: tote’. with my husband’s vacation salary, band pays all fixed charges. By this I first self-denial was to find another place . P 
— svg us a summer outing. M. D. mean the rent, heat and light, fuel, and for my maid and do my own housework, Write for our illustrated 
stood \LTIMORE, MARYLAND. taxes. There are few bills to meet at including laundry. In a short time I be- booklet, “Original Menus.” 
ae - Doctor's Wife the end of the month except the food came expert. I gave up social diversions, It will aid you materially. 
vecoil a five years’ matrimonial partner- bills;—no going to the department store made over my old clothes, cooked good Sent free on request. 
jer shi, I have found the personal-allowance and finding bargains at various counters meals, and helped my husband with his Curtice BroTHers Co 
the pla perfectly satisfactory. Never have with the attendant temptation to run up accounts. As a result we passed through . 
1 fell | ft the tinge of a suspicion that I was an account, no unexpected and embarrass- the panic in safety. Our reduced expenses Rochester, N. Y. 
” pendent; on the contrary, I have felt ing bills at the end of the month. presented the following amusing figures: 
with “. independence, a freedom, wholly un- PLAINFIELD, New Jersey. P. C. H. Rent (including steam-heat)....... $500 
aie town to the wife who never knows how A Husband's Vereion Gas (for fuel as well as light)...... 30 
" a] am | money she should ask for—or how I am a salesman traveling on commis- Bread, milk, groceries, fruit, ice, soap, 
Good much she is going to get. sion; my net annual income has averaged Ce. cnc scscccecsees sescccesses SO 
iN husband is a physician with an about $1,800 since my marriage. I have ek a a aes ie 5 
room. ese — vad $200 per month. Our never made my wife an allowance, this Car fare................00seeeees 100 
oid oy ae average $100 per month, being contrary to my idea of matrimonial hureh Niet awe naw tn 0a ene Ue kale ae 100 
lowed “iy pom + meydns. personal allow- partnership ; and I have always been EY ins ba cienaved eancaabake 50 
o see thet vaaall : a . : Shaaromnae frank about my income. T consider this ——a 
eee all I hove ned -s x a t oo are income as much my wife’s as mine. ee ee eye $1,035 
| him | desing, aa brite gi silimedachiie te, Ree tr, is banked in my name, but This pinching process lasted only about 
penses and Christmas money do hen Mel Whe | iia antieen “y bs apr - _—_ one year. I do net recommend * a 
cut of my gfliptinani/ saan sabmiee sien id . “- aoe sign several blank it shows what can be done. We might 
me liberal extra diate ro thems ; . es ~<a use as required. She have economized on our rent, but we pre- 
At the end of ever h . ce eee ne of becke n> Which are ferred not to move. 
y month my hus- entered all receipts and disbursements, Curcaco, ILLINors. H. R. 








The Greatest} 


China Factory 
In The World 


Not in England, or France, or 
Germany, but at Newell, West 
Virginia, U. S. A., is located the 
pottery of The Homer Laughlin 

i China Co., the largest in the 
world.- To make the 45,000,000 
pieces of Homer Laughlin China, 
annually produced, requires the 
work of 1,800 people; 15 acres of 
floor space is necessary; and for 
decorating, $60,000 worth of gold 
alone is used annually. These 
figures indicate the popularity of 
Homer Laughlin China. 

In addition to its beauty and 
refinement of design and decor- 
ation, Homer Laughlin China 
gives splendid service. It is 

as good as it looks.” In buying, 

see that the trade-mark name 
“Homer Laughlin” appears on 
the under side of each piece of 
sufficient size. 


The Homer Laughlin 
China Company 
Newell, West Virginia 
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DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


As Bazar Readers Have Solved Them 








SAVE YOUR SILVERWARE. 

Neglected tarnish will eat into it. Or- 
dinary polishes will scratch and mar it. 

To guard against these evils and always 
insure a brilliant lustre and the “look of 
newness,’’ USE 


EL LECTRO 


Silver Polish. 
S| 


real 


The ONLY polish that has stood nearly 
half a century’s test. Economical, effect- 
ive, and absolutely harmless. The thinner 
the plating the greater need for using 
ELECTRO-SILICON. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c, in stamps for full sized box post-paid, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 























Keep This Chest in 
Your Home 15 pays 


Write today for Big, Illustrated Free Rook showing all wl 
some and prices of beautiful, Genuine Piedmont Red 
‘hests, particulars of Yree Trial Offer and all information. 
Pledinont Red Cedar Chests are moth, mice, dust and damp proo! 
f ons eeded in every home. Sold 
direct from factory at ory freight pre “7 (Guaranteed, 
fest t 











The name identifies the character 
THE 
limit of 12 persons. 
Worthington Co. 


of the tours. 
FRANK 0. CLARK, TiwceBs a N.Y. WORLD 
531 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. (2) 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CY 0., Dept 9 Niatesrille, NAC. 
Westward, Aug. 31, Sept.14. Eastward, Oct. 26, 

Chairs & Tricyles ‘ 
LESSONS i in COOKING for" Beals 


Cliark Partical ROUND 
Nov. 16, Jan. 4. oe oe embeeshio 

For invalids and Cripples 
Ameriean Seheo! of trome 





509 W. th St., Chicago 
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[Readers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the 


most helpful and practical suggestions received. 


Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. 


All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 words— 
and each containing the solution of some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 
tions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Contribu- 
Contributions should 


be addressed to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y.| 


A May-Day Luncheon 

AST year I remembered my 
youth by giving a May-Day 
Hi luncheon. I made, of white 
i crépe-paper, a large basket 
tied with apple-green satin 
ribbon. In this I put a deep glass bowl 
filled with water, and arranged in it nar- 
cissus blossoms with their long, graceful 
leaves. I wound some of these about the 
handle. Suspended from the chandelier 
by a fine black thread were paper butter- 
flies which also hovered here and there 
among flowers and about the table. Alas! 
May flowers bloom in April! However, I 

secured a few of these for the napkins. 

There were dishes of curled lettuce and 
radish roses, also olives on the table. 
Pink, white, and green candies gave effec- 
tive touches of color. For favors I 
bought small baskets and filled them with 
fresh, damp moss and lilies of the valley. 
The handles were tied with pink satin 
ribbon. The sandwiches and small cakes 
were cut with a heart-shaped cutter. 
Arranged on plates, points in, these 
formed large blossoms, the centers made 
of stuffed olives or candied fruits. 

With all my luncheons I prepare some 
cheering or inspiring sentiment. When 
seated at table a description of “ Old May- 
Day,” called “ Remembrance,” was read. 


With each favor basket went a small roll ~ 


This con- 
2 


of paper tied with pink ribbon. 
tained the suggestion of “ Immortality, 
which the breath of spring revives in 
every heart. C.F. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ready for Visitors 

My home is a convenient half-way house 
for my friends on their way to the city. 
I dearly love to have them stop, and I 
have often remarked that I get most 
of my visitors that way. 

I have learned by several years’ experi- 
ence with country callers to have a pair 
of scissors, waste-basket, pins, needles, 
lead-pencil, tablets, some kind of needle- 
work, and a good magazine or book avail- 
able. Every one usually wants some- 
thing. It saves steps to have things ready. 

SuLLIVAN, INDIANA. R. H. 

Milk for Little Mabel 

Ir has always been difficult to get our 
little girl of four years to drink milk, 
which the doctor said was most essential 
for her. But last summer while away 
on our vacation we found a plan which 
has worked wonderfully. 

At the house where we boarded was a 
fine Jersey cow. One day when passing 
by the pasture where she was grazing a 
friend said to my wee daughter: “ Mabel, 
let’s give the cow some clover; it makes 
her give such sweet milk.” 

She did this to Mabel’s great delight. 
That evening at supper I was astonished 
when my small woman drained her glass, 
remarking, “ This is clover milk; it tastes 
so good.” The next day she fed an apple 
to the cow with the same result, and since 
then I have had no trouble in persuading 
her to drink milk. It is now, “ Such good 
clover or apple milk.” L. W. C. 

Wuite PLains, NEw York. 

Hiding the Rugs 

SoME one possessing a piano and Ori- 
ental rugs may be glad to know that the 
rugs can be stored in the piano when the 
family leaves home. 

The rugs are in a safe place and at 
the same time protect the piano strings 
from rust. In one instance where this 
was tried and the piano locked, burglars 
went through the house taking everything 
of value except the rugs. E. W. 

Paris, ILLINOIS, 

Marketing on Friday 

HOUSEKEEPERS who prefer to see their 
meat before purchasing it should do their 
marketing on Friday afternoon. 

Late Friday the poultry and meat is 
always in. By going then to your butcher 
you will obtain first choice and quiet, 
leisurely service, whereas on Saturday 
morning there is always a rush, and un- 


less one is very early the meat is apt 
to be picked over and the poorer cuts left. 

Another advantage in Friday ordering 
is that the meat is sent out on the early 
morning delivery and does not have to 
lie around the butcher-shop and perhaps 
be delivered very late on Saturday night. 
I have tried the plan suggested for many 
years in New York City and have found it 
most satisfactory. W. C. L. 

New Yorxk City. 

My Vacation Plan 

First I close the sewing-machine (not 
to be opened for three weeks, that being 
the time set aside for my vacation). Next 
I hire the washing, ironing, and all of the 
heavy work done. The expense is not 
great for that short time. 

I buy bread and pastry—home-made, if 
possible; if not, of the baker. 

Food I buy prepared, if possible, so 
with plenty of fruit the cooking is dis- 
pensed with. Every Sunday and some- 
times during the week we all have dinner 
at a hotel. We take little trips on the 
trolley or spend the afternoon in the 
park. Most of my time is spent reading 
and resting under the shade-tree on our 
pretty little lawn. 

Last summer, at the end of such a 
vacation, I was quite refreshed. I hope 
some other worn-out mother will try it. 

Great Fatis, MonTANA. ADELE, 

‘The Commuter’s Bag 

As a commuter—living in the very out- 
skirts of the city—I often find it neces- 
sary to bring bundles from town on days 
when I also wish to attend some place of 
amusement or to make calls. 

I find the best hand-bag is one made of 
one yard of heavy dark-brown satin. 
About three inches is cut off one selvedge, 
then it is doubled and stitched, leaving 
six inches to turn for a three-inch head- 
ing above the strings, which are a strong 
brown silk and run in at base of heading. 
A thin lining of same color is put in. 

This bag can be folded into a surpris- 
ingly small bundle, and being of good 
material will shake out to look well at 
once. The cord should be as small as will 
be strong enough. The tiny bundle can 
be tucked in one’s pocket or muff or one’s 
husband’s pocket if he is along. E. D.G. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS, 

‘To Dust Books 

To properly dust books, take them by 
the half dozen at a time from the shelf, 
hold them loosely on a table, their front 
edges downward, backs uppermost. Then 
with a hand at either side of the little 
pile, strike them smartly together a few 
times. Now lay on end, top edges upper- 
most, and repeat the concussion. 

GALENA, ILLINOIS. M. E. L. B. 

A Kitchen Suggestion 

WE have solved the problem of how to 
have an airy kitchen in summer in this 
way. Remove both sashes and tack wire 
netting from top to bottom outside of win- 
dow space so the blinds may be closed 
over it or windows put in in case of 
stormy weather. (Wire netting may be 
found in various widths at a- good hard- 
ware store). The circulation of air thus 
afforded through the top of the room gives 
great relief to the head of one obliged to 
spend much time near the cook-stove. 


Remove shades entirely or roll to the. 


top of windows. If the sink or work-table 
be placed where the morning or evening 
sun shines in the eyes of the worker, 
blinds or curtain should be adjusted for 
the time to keep out the sun. Then at 
night by leaving the outside doors open 
and hooking screens the kitchen will be 
cool by morning. R. K. 0. 

GREENSBORO, NorTH CAROLINA. 

‘To Remove Odor of Gasoline 

Try hanging articles that have been 
cleaned with gasoline in a current of hot 
air—above a radiator or near a stove. 
This will be found far more effective in 
an hour or two than many days of the 
cold-air process. H. M. 

ALLENTOWN, , PENNSYLYANIA, 





























































How to Furnish a Desk 

MINE isn’t a large desk, yet it an- vers 
the purpose wonderfully well. It stinds 
so that the light falls from the left, 
thereby saving strain on my eyes. ‘I'he 
little drawer is well stocked with ost. 
cards, both plain and souvenir. The ttle 
compartments hold three sizes of ¢ ive). 
opes; some stamped, others withou. | 
have also the regular size, plain © hite 
letter and note paper, sheets of ri mula. 
tion-size business paper, and enve pes, 
The same little penholder I use tha: ap- 
swered girlish letters long ago. 

A little box of pen points is here, s arp. 
ened pencils, erasers, elastic bands, lips, 
ink eraser. One will often need this. and 
mine has a convenient little brush a: one 
end. Black ink is most satisfactor:. 4 
small calendar, ‘the gift of a Cans ian 
friend, is always at hand, to prevent 
wrong dates. Then there is a note-iook 
in which I record every letter and card 
sent out, as well as magazines exchaiived. 
To hold the pencils I use a long, narrow 
basket of Chinese manufacture. This has 
been in use several years, and by vcca- 
sionally pouring hot water over it | ex- 
pect to keep it in good condition for many 
more. At times when I am not busy | 
address several envelopes to those with 
whom I correspond regularly, as well as 
stamping a lot of souvenir postals. | 
have my return address typewritten upon 
“ stickers,” and sheets of waxed paper cut 


into the right size in which to wrap 


stamps when enclosing them with mail. 


All these little things save more time 
I keep one and 
two cent stamps always ready, as we'll as 


than one would think. 


a few wrappers. Clippings that 1 wish 


to send to friends are in a place together, 


advertisements to be answered ar: in 
their place. My address-book has 3 po- 
sition of honor. E. L. ( 

Ext Paso, Texas. 

The Family Bulletin 

Our family is often scattered trom 
breakfast-time until 
we keep a message tablet hanging ‘rom 
the telephone on which we record our 
whereabouts, leave messages, mak: re- 
quests, give news items, refresh memuries 
in regard to guests and invitations, take 
telephone messages, etc, 

We thereby save ourselves time and 
often disappointment and uneasiness be- 
cause of undelivered messages. M. G 

Winpsor, ILLINoIs, 

Houee-cleaning Hints 

WuHEN cleaning house this yr | 
learned the following “bits of wis:om,” 
which ought to be helpful to other |: .use- 
mothers. 

1, That it is a great economy as w: !! as 
convenience to possess an upholst: ver’s 
needle which enables one to tie matt:  sses 
that have loosened and to replace bu ‘ons 
on leather and cloth-covered furniti'e. 

2. When veneer (mahogany or | ‘ier 
woods) becomes loosened on furn 
glue firmly in place, and then 
clamp on the place for twenty-four 
This treatment is especially satisfa 
for bureau drawers when the edges zive 
way. 

3. That it pays to have the worn 
edges of large rugs bound with leat!«r— 
only a rim shows on the right side and 
the leather keeps the rug flat and out 
wears any other binding. 

4, That it pays to save old magi7ines 
and newspapers if one lives near a |)\)er 
mill. The price for one hundred pinds 
varies from thirty to forty cents. 

5. That one can easily cover ever the 
most intricate-looking lamp shade- by 
cutting an exact pattern of each se ‘ion, 
allowing a tiny seam for the wires. >eW 
each piece together before slipping oveT 
the top of the shade. Then cate! a 
needful to the wires. Often beautiful 
eretonne remnants can be found which 
make very effective and economical 
shades. H. G. 

Nyack, New York, 
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Economy in Men's Clothes 
=== SFY husband, who was burdened 
with tailor and haberdashery 
{i M bills before marriage, is able 
" to look as well now as former- 
= ly, while we use the money it 
orme:'y cost in our home. I have learned 

9 pre-s his clothes fully as well as his 
ailor. who charged two dollars a week. 

I fi -t brush them well, cleaning the 
pots ith gasolene (putting a little salt 
n it, © uich will do away with the “ ring” 
it son) times leaves), then cover my iron- 
ing-bo. rd with black calico, and use a 
strip, “hich I dampen slightly, over the 
clothe: then press in regulation creases 
with | ot iron. 

I mke his neekties by taking the lining 
out of his old four-in-hands and recover- 
ing witli ribbon, Persian effects, dots, and 
changeable silks which are much prettier 
than avy you ean buy and at one-fourth 
the cost. Instead of waiting for holes to 
appear in his hose, I carefully darn the 
heels and toes when they are new, making 
them Just much longer. J. 8. 

SHINCLEHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA, 

Economy of Fuel 

We were burning an enormous amount 
of soft coal and getting the minimum 
amount of heat. My husband tried sprink- 
ling each hod of coal with water before 
bringing it up from the coal-cellar. 

The increase in the heat was plainly 
noticeable from the first, and our coal 
bill bas actually been cut in two since 


trying this method. 8. W. 
Kansas Crry, Missourt. 
The Laundry Work 
Berne convinced that the average 


laundress who goes from house to house 
will spin out her time about so long 
whether the wash is large or small, I 
have mine done once in two weeks, and do 
not hesitate to do quite a little myself. 
Articles used once, as table napkins for 
company, bath towels, ete., need hardly 
more than an apology for washing. And 
I have iearned that the bits of toilet soap 


left in the bath-room can be tied in a 
bit of muslin and used to impart a slight 
soapiness and a delicate perfume to warm 
water in which to lightly rub fine waists. 
E. 8. 


NEWnURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Shopping Alone 


BerI\c a commuter, I economize by shop- 
ping alone. I save time because I do 
not have to wait for a companion’s pur- 
chases. I save money because ever so 
kindred a spirit may influence me against 


my beticr judgment. Alluring but often 
doubti:' bargains appeal to me less when 
not wit!) another. 

Also | cheerfully partake of a light 
lunch rather than the heavy meal which 
may cnuse a sick day to follow my shop- 


ping e.pedition. G. E 
NEW: RYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS. 
More About Gases 
Every flaring gas jet is so much po- 
tential eat wasted. Physics teach that 
air is 


cated by radiation, and that, in 
order to produce heat a flame must come 
in cont.t with a metal surface. In the 
hardwave stores is found an attachment 
to be c..umped on a gas bracket, consisting 
of a short upright bar supporting a small 
‘ton perforated plate about four to six 
inches above the flame. This plate will 
hold a small kettle or flat-iron without 
a deposit of soot or obscuring the light. 

By the use of a flat-iron or piece of 
Stove-pipe, a small room can be heated 
and lig!.ted at the same time, A specially 
adapte. fixture fitted over a central-draft 
Teading-lamp will serve the purpose. 

Eaki ich Herenrs, MaRYLanp, 8. P. 

Hose For Rugs 

Ix our family of six, discarded hosiery 
‘ccumulates all too rapidly, and we were 
delighted to find @ use for it in the making 
of rugs. There is nothing better for the 
bath-room, as they are soft and of light 
Weight. We also use a great many of 
them in our mountain cottage, and one 
m the jaundry ‘to stand on when ironing. 








| Readers are invited to contribute to this Department personal statements of their pet economies (in not more than 
onc hundred and fifty words), and to give brief tables of household expenditures in which special economy is practised. 
The limit paid for these contributions is $1.50 each. 
sta ped and self-addressed envelope is inclosed. Address Hagper’s Bazar Economy Cuvs, Franklin Square, New York.] 


Commence at top with a slanting cut, 
and continue to cut around and around 
the hose, making a long strip about two 
inches in width. Sew strips together and 
send to a weaver. When 1 have only 
black hose I order red warp used. 

Denver, COLORADO. M. 8. 

Using Old Newspapers 

Take old newspapers and dampen them, 
wring dry and twist into long twists, or 
sticks, lay away, and when dry use in 
place of kindling to start fire. If used 
while still damp along with coal they 
make a quick, hot fire, and save coal. 

If laid over a fresh coal fire while they 
are quite wet, they will hold the fire for 
several hours. This, I find is quite con- 
venient when one keeps a kitchen fire over 
night or desires to keep a fire in the 
range during the marketing hour in the 
forenoons. ‘ G. 8. 8. 

GoopLAND, KANSAS. 

Thin White Veils 

Waite veils are becoming but expen- 
sive. Buying a few yards of inexpensive 
filet lace has proved very satisfactory, for 
then I can cut it in the right lengths for 
hats. It washes beautifully, dries quick- 
ly, and does not require ironing. 

New Haven, CoNNECTICUT. 

Economy in House Dresses 

I MAKE my house dresses so I can wear 
them during the summer or winter. I 
buy gingham, percale, or other suitable 
material. I usually prefer some shade of 
blue or brown. I make them with a col- 
lar that is medium in height, or one that 


turns down and can be pinned up closer 


around the neck on cool days; and I make 
long sleeves, making the sleeve or cuff to 
button near the hand so that the sleeve 
can be slipped up for elbow length. The 
sleeve can also be made with a separate 
cuff that can be stitched in when needed. 
When the season changes, if it is not con- 
venient to buy new dresses, the ones that 
I have answer all purposes. 

When I make dresses for my little 
brother, for whom I sew, I make them 
all, even the white dresses, with full- 
length sleeves and two shields for each 
dress. One he wears for low neck in warm 
weather; the other one is made with a 
collar-band to be worn with his dress 
when winter comes. In this way he al- 
ways has something he can wear. E. B. 

Houston, TEXAS. 

Extravagance in Bargains 

I usep to think I was saving when I 
bought various articles at a low price, 
with some vague idea of future use. 

Experience has taught me that the buy- 
ing of bargains, because they seem cheap, 
and may sometimes be useful, is a source 
of vital error and useless expenditure. 
Often these purchases are never needed or 
deteriorate before they can be used. 

My principle now is never to spend un- 
less and until I am obliged to do so. In 
other words, fasten tight the strings of 
one’s pocket-book, except at the call of 
necessity for oneself and for others—that 
is the secret of true economy. A. H. M. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Spool Cotton by the Dozen 

PURCHASE spool cotton, if possible, by 
the dozen, in assorted sizes, as the price 
is a trifle less, and one then has the con- 
venience of the suitable number for each 
piece of sewing. 

The following selection would meet the 
various needs of the average family: one 
110, for very fine darning or handker- 
chief-making; one 100 and one 90, for 
work on fine summer dresses or infant 
outfits; three 80 and three 70, for under- 
clothes, gingham dresses, table linen, 
etc.; one 60 and one 50, for buttons, but- 
tonholes, kitchen towels, ete.; and one 36 
or 40, for specially heavy goods. 

It is a mistake, born of inexperience, to 
use too strong cottons or a double thread. 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. G. D. 
Buying from the Farmer 

Witu members of my family I often 
take trolley trips into the country dis- 
tricts, After leaving the car we always 


No 


Unavailable material will be returned if a 


trudge around awhile and run across 
several farms or country places where 
we make excellent bargains for country 
produce. One place, eight miles from my 
home, sells or sends us the nicest corn- 
fed poultry imaginable at prices lower 
than our markets charge for inferior-prod- 
ucts. The fare there and back is twenty 
cents, the expressage on an ordinary pack- 
age is twenty-five cents. Some neighbors 
and I co-operate. 

A neighbor of mine brings in, both for 
himself and for us, vegetables and fruits, 
at prices almost unbelievable, whenever he 
takes an automobile trip into the coun- 
try. He, of course; can penetrate farther 
and bring back larger loads than we less- 
fortunate mortals can. The measure given 
often is a half more than is ordered. 
Eggs, vegetables, fruit, poultry, butter, 
berries, and nuts are among the spoils our 
trips have made possible at low rates 
and right from the farm. We eliminate 
the agent’s profits and the wasted time 
that stales the food. M. E. G. 

UpHAM’s CORNER, MASSACHUSETTS, 

‘The Man’s Summer Shirts 

Each summer the average man dis- 
eards half a dozen negligee shirts which 
are perfectly good except for a couple of 
small holes just below the neckband, 
worn there by the points of his turned- 
down collar. These holes cannot be 
patched or darned without the repair 
being very obvious. 

Something that every man should have, 
for outing, working about the place, or 
just loafing comfortably, is an assortment 
of soft shirts with soft attached collars. 
These can be purchased, of course, but 
they may be readily adapted from the dis- 
carded negligees, with but little trouble. 
Simply cut a strip from the skirt of the 
shirt, make an unlined turned-down or 
roll collar, remove the stiff neckband 
from the shirt, and stitch on the collar 
you have made. The turned-down collar 
will hide the darned places. The result 
is a comfortable outing shirt. E.C. H. 

Guen Ecuo, MARYLAND. 

Save Yourself 

No discussion of economy in the home 
should seem complete without some refer- 
ence to the home-maker herself. Time and 
the wear and tear upon the woman’s body 
should enter into judgment as to whether 
an economy is a wise or foolish effort. If 
it requires one hour’s time to save some- 
thing worth five cents, you value your 
time very cheaply. How would your hus- 
band look at it? Would he willingly ren- 
der his services at the rate of five cents 
per hour? Hardly! 

Economize on yourself. Let dumb and 
unfeeling machines do your work for you 
whenever possible. They don’t know or 
care whether the soap reddens and bites, 
but your hands will, And it’s easier to 
buy new parts for their framework than 
it is for your own. A washing-machine, a 
vacuum-cleaner, a mop-wringer, @ gas or 
electric iron, and a high stool to sit on— 
all these and more will prove just as 
economical as the sewing-machine which 
you are positive you couldn’t do without. 

CoL_uMsBus, OHIO. B. B. 

Lighting the Gas 


Few people realize that the gas bill 


may be very perceptibly reduced by exer- 
cising care to light the gas properly. 


Hold the lighted match to the burner, 


then very slowly turn on the gas. If 
you turn the gas on full force and apply 
the match, a slight explosion ensues, 
which affects the meter and sends it for- 
ward rapidly. F. 8. 

CINCINNATI, Onto. 

Save Paraffin 

Pur the paraffin removed from jelly- 
glasses into a cup. Pour over it boil- 
ing water, and let it stand until the 
melted paraffin has risen to the top and 
beeome cold. : 


Tt will then be as clean as when first | 


bought and may be removed and put away 
for future use. E. W. T. 
Vermitiioy, Sovura Dakora. 
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SHE was neither talented or 
\\jj well educated, she was get- 
ting deaf, yet at sixty years 
was facing the problem of 
: self-support. An optimist 
was Lydia Wheeler, married to a scatter- 
cash. When Reuben Wheeler died he left 
his widow nothing but his blessing and 
a lapsed life-insurance policy. 

When the bereaved one and her op- 
timism were thrown on the world together, 
she came bump against relatives. Be- 
tween the scant welcome at the fireside of 
a daughter-in-law or that of a widowed 
sister, Mrs. Wheeler chose the latter. 
Mrs. Courtland, the sister, kept a board- 
ing-house, to which refuge came the un- 
fortunate one to earn her bread by fifteen 
hours daily drudgery. The first week she 
slept in an alcove in the hall, the second 
week she shared a bed with two nieces, and 
the third week found her installed in a 
trunk-room on the top floor. Then she 
met Mattie. 

Mattie Richmond was a music student, 
a girl from the Middle West. She was a 
gay, bubbling, nineteen-year-old enthusi- 
ast, poor, talented, and a dreamer of rosy 
dreams. She came to the Eastern city 
with a violin and a steamer trunk to study 
under a great master. 

The first day Mrs. Wheeler was called 
upon to hook Mattie’s gown, the second 
day to provide toothache drops, and the 





third day to minister to an attack of 


the blues. Mattie was homesick and very 
much discouraged. 

“T am footsore and heartsick looking 
for permanent quarters,” wailed the girl. 
“They won’t have my violin; it is worse 
than a baby.” 

It was then that the two forlornities 
formulated the great plan. May and De- 
cember put their heads together, experi- 
ence guiding youth, and decided to open 
a boarding-house for students. Mattie 
knew hosts of them, poor, ambitious, and 
so impractical, living in attic rooms on 
potted beans and meats, for which they 
later paid dear with their health. The 
widow had, fortunately, retained the bulk 
of her household goods. 

She borrowed $50 from a relative. A 
house long vacant, near an iron foundry, 
was secured for $35. There were eight 
large bedrooms, besides a store-room, and 
four living-rooms on the first floor. The 
balance of $15 paid for moving and a good 
supply of soap, paint, and varnish. 

An advertisement, “ Responsible widow 
will store old furniture for use of same,” 
brought some interesting replies. Strange 
specimens of cumbersome, early-Victorian 
furniture were dumped upon her. Suffi- 
cient old black-walnut, horsehair-uphol- 
stered furniture was offered to fill two 
houses. A few coats of shellac and paint, 
and the timely application of hammer and 


nails, soon put the selection in shipshape 
order. Mattie advanced $20 on her board 
account for daily expenses, and got the 
applicants in line. Six music students 
presented themselves the first week, and to 
each Mrs. Wheeler explained that $4 
per week board would not provide fried- 
chicken and lobster-salad dinners, but 
would ensure savory stews, soups, fried 
mushes, milk, vegetables, and plain pud- 
dings. Each girl cared for her own room, 
and burned kerosene lamps in place of 
high-priced gas. Within two months 
twenty-two girls were stored away in all 
the bedrooms, the store-room, back parlor, 
and alcove in upper hall, three girls occu- 
pying one front room, and four girls the 
other. ‘Two of the students earned their 
expenses by helping Mrs. Wheeler. : 
From $80 weekly income came $20 for 
rent, heat, and light. To set a table for 
twenty-three people on $60 per week re- 
quired close and careful planning. The 
house-mother, however, had been raised in 
the stern school of the Civil War. Get- 
tysburg had claimed father and brother, 
and in the days of retrenchment and deso- 
lation that followed, Lydia knew beans, 
peas, and hominy in every guise. So she 
hovered over her brood of girls, the des- 
pised student class whom no one else 
wanted. Gathering in the scant savings of 
distant, loving parents, Mrs. Wheeler 
made a tour through the cheap markets 


and wholesale districts. “She bouvht ¢), 


inexpensive cuts of meat, the 


brisket, 


flank, and shin of mutton, beef, ang Veal 


She bought bushels of hominy, ri 
meal, and transformed them into 


tizing mushes and puddings. 


When winter winds wailed, th 


euddled on the old horse-hair sof 
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met expenses the first winter, 
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(Continued from page 224) 


that must be balm to his aching heart. 
Tears glistened in the wife’s eyes while 
she read, yet she could not repress a smile 
of amusement in folding the letter: 

“Tt sounds dreadful, I suppose, but 
do you know, I can’t help recollecting that 
but for my ‘nagging’ John would never 
have seen his mother again, alive. And” 
—the smile fading and the softness re- 
turning—*“ I wish to say in justice to the 
dear fellow, that he is not unmindful of 
the fact. He brought that letter to me, 
so moved he could not speak for a mo- 
Then he said, ‘I shall never for- 
999 


ment. 
get that it was all due to you. 

Was it very wicked in me to reflect at 
that moment that the wife had strength- 
ened her hold upon the dead woman’s son 
by urging him to go—as a duty—to see 
the mother who watched for his coming 
as they who watch for the morning? 

Was it strange that as I walked home- 
ward through the sunset, musing of what 
[I had heard, I found myself repeating 
aloud and with bitterness of spirit, the 
abrupt outburst from the wrung soul of 
the prince of English satirists? 

“Oh! it is pitiful! pitiful! the bootless 
love of mothers for children in Vanity 
Fair!” 

I talked with a lively octogenarian upon 
a suburban train yesterday. She was 
weary after a day in town, and “ feared 
she was not as strong and active of limb 
as she was thirty or forty years ago.” 
She still enjoys her country home and the 
society of her children, three of whom 
are living so near that she sees them every 
few days. Her son—a fine-looking fellow 
of thirty or thereabouts—stopped to speak 
to us in passing through the car as we 
slowed up for the station. He was in the 
car-door when we reached it, and raised 
his hat with a glad flourish and Smile to 
his wife sitting in the carriage awaiting 
him. The train had not quite halted when 
he bounded from it and hurried to the 
waiting vehicle, leaving a civil brakeman 
to assist his aged mother down the step 
and to the platform of the station. Her 
coachman could not get as close to the 
track as her daughter-in-law had driven 
her smart “runabout.” The stalwart son 
was too much engrossed with the saluta- 
tions exchanged with his wife to see that 
his mother threaded her way unaided and 
with uncertain steps through the little 
throng of idlers, passengers, motor-cars, 
horses, and wagons one finds on summer 
afternoons about the railway station of a 
country town. . 








IMMOLA’TION 


She did not seem to mind it. Perhaps 
the ten years separating to-day from that 
which made her boy “ happy for life ” have 
accustomed her to apparent neglect. Up 
to the date of his marriage his “ beautiful 
devotion and gallant attentions” to her 
were the admiration of all who saw the 
two together. 

Why pile illustration upon illustration 
to prove what nobody who keeps eyes open 
and wits attentive, denies? “For this 
cause ”—to wit—because the union of one 
man with one woman in the mystic estate 
of the marriage ordained by Him who 
knew man and what is in man, detaches 
the husband from congenital ties as com- 
pletely as if they had never been. Hence- 
forth, he belongs to the other half of him- 
self. The law of man’s devising makes 
him his own master at twenty-one years 
of age. Law—divine and human—ap- 
points a different service from that of 
father or mother to him when he takes 
unto himself a wife. 

Just now I said that the failure to 
comprehend the true inwardness and force 
of this fact is at the root of variances 
which set the daughter-in-law against the 
mother-in-law and the mother-in-law 
against the daughter-in-law. Two women 
cannot own the same man. Since the 
wife’s right is patent, and undisputed by 
law and gospel, there is but one course 
left to the sane mother. Abdicate the 
throne with the best grace you can assume. 

Eliminate from your love for your 
wedded son, as far as you can, by the 
help of Him who implanted it and deigned 
to liken it to His own immeasurable love 
—the element of exclusiveness that always 
and everywhere makes for misery to her 
who fosters it. 

Some essayists who treat dispassionately 
of moral affections, call this “ selfishness.” 
They are generally those who have never 
been tempted to indulge the weakness. 
Brand it as weakness and as sin, if you 
like. But root it out, and cast it from 
you if you would have a peaceful old 
age. 

T am not singular in wishing that the 
Queen Dowager of England had taken for 
herself a place in the pageant of the most 
magnificent coronation the world has ever 
witnessed. Rumor has it that she could 
not bear to see another woman—and that 
her son’s wife—in the receipt of regal 
honors that were ‘hers but a few years 
ago. Readers will agree with me in 
thinking it would have been well if she 
had loved her royal son so much more 
than she prized her personal dignity that 





OF THE MOTHER 


she would have consented to any sacri- 
fice of precedence to enjoy with him the 
supreme moment of his life. 

Rumor may have lied. I hope it did. 
Selfless abnegation of conventional rights 
of place and prominence would have 
proved her a veritable princess of the 
blood, crowned with nobility which the 
petty tyranny of courts could not disturb 
or take away. 

Nothing in the way of social falsehoods 
is more common than the declaration, “ I 
really want my boys to marry. They will 
be safer and happier in homes of their 
own. I shall love their wives for their 
sakes.” 

I honored more the outspoken confes- 
sion of the mother of an only son who in- 
terrupted the oily flow of such talk 
with: 

“T positively hate my son’s wife in ad- 
vance! I haven’t any idea who she will 
be, but I hate her consistently and upon 
principle! She will rob me of that which 
I hold dearest of all earthly riches. Oh, 
yes! I know it must be, in time, and that 
it is the course of nature and all that. 
But I hope I shall be under the sod be- 
fore that day comes!” 

It was the fierce protest of maternal 
passion—ill-judged, and in bad taste. I 
was sorry for the outbreak, yet I respected 
and felt for her. She had the courage 
to see and acknowledge the truth, even if 
she rebelled against nature and law. 

One clause of the marriage service al- 
ways appeals to my sense of humor: 

“Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?” 

Forth steps the father, or nearest of 
male kin, and resigns all right and title 
of kindred and home in the bride. She is 
legally delivered into the custody of her 
“lord and master.” Not a syllable is said 
to the mother, sitting by, pale and smiling, 
and beholding the transfer of her son into 
another woman’s keeping. And ‘all the 
while everybody comprehends that the 
daughter will be nearer to the mother 
after her marriage than ever before; that 
she enters then into the full understand- 
ing of fellow-womanhood and the need a 
woman has of the intelligent sympathy 
of mother-love. 

No libelous half-truth lurks under the 
comic mask of the homely old rhyme: 


“A daughter’s a daughter all of her life; 
A son is a son till he gets him a wife.” 


The mother of girls may well add to 
her daily thanksgiving to the God of Love 
a fervent ascription of praise that the wife 
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THE INVALID’S DIET 


BY HELEN KENNEY 






























N there is an invalid mem- 
ber in the family, or a con- 
valescent whose appetite ve- 
quires artful coaxing, the 
<i dietary problem is often per- 
Yet its difficulties need not be 






plex ing 


insurmountable provided it is borne in 
mind thot if the appeal to the eye is made 
uficien ly alluring the battle is at least 
half wer. 7 

4 valuable aid to this end can be se- 


investing a few dollars in the in- 
serving-sets now obtainable at 
Nothing 
to the invalid than 
the most carefully 


cured 
dividue 
prices 


suit all pocket-books. 
nore surely 
ervice, 


appea Is 


dainty and 

















\n invalid’s tea set 


prepared food may fail in its mission 
unless presented in sufficiently tempting 


it ever so handsome, the china 
used upon the family table cannot take 
the. place of that designed for individual 
use, The appearance on a tray, for in- 
a bulky teapot with a capacity 


guise. J}: 


stance, of 


of five or six cups, or of a covered dish 
but too evidently constructed to hold a 
family ration, is not only inartistie but 


frequently repellant in its suggestion of 
over-abundance. 

Contrast such service with the breakfast 
set illustrated. It is composed of thirteen 


pieces, xquisitely deco- 





chief essentials to be sought, and by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity it is possi- 
ble to devise unusual ways of combining 
or serving the same food elements so as 
almost to persuade the eye and _ palate 
that entirely new dishes are being offered. 

For example, a pleasant and very diges- 
tible variety of egg dish is produced by 
beating the white of one egg to a stiff 
froth with a little salt, heaping it in a 
small dish, placing the unbroken yolk on 
top, and baking in a moderate oven until 
the white is “set” and the yolk partially 
thickened—about six or seven minutes. 
This may be prepared one day in a brown 
earthenware ramekin, and garnished with 
parsley; at another time in a small Japa- 
nese bowl, decorated with a border of 
lemon points or slivers of sweet Spanish 
pepper; or the may be carefully 
scooped from the baking-dish, served on 
toast, and brightened with flecks of jelly. 

With the aid of a carefully selected as- 
sortment of small molds, 
accomplished in the way of simple but 
enticing desserts; gelatines, junkets, 
tards, blanc manges, and even the humble 
tapioca or rice pudding acquiring new 
and undreamed-of allurements when 
turned out in fancy forms and 
with a cream or custard sauce to which 
has been imparted an unfamiliar tint by 
the addition of a very little vegetable col- 
oring. Attractive effects may be secured 
by filling one-half of a mold with bright- 
colored jeily—as raspberry or orange—and 
the other half with blanc mange, the jelly, 
of course, being allowed to harden before 
the latter is added. Another novel effect 
is produced by filling a scooped-out orange 
rind with successive layers of gelatine of 
three different colors and flavors. 
hardened, the orange is cut into five sec- 
tions which are left joined at the base so 
that they fall apart like the petals of a 
lotus. In the center is placed a spoonful 


wists 
ege 


wonders can be 


cus- 


dressed 





rated in green and rose, 
each piece proportioned to 
individual requirements. 
First comes the fruit 
plate; then the cereal 
dish, accompanied by the 
tiny sugar-bowl and 
cream- pitcher. Next in 
order are the breakfast 
plate, egg-cup, and cov- 
ered toast- plate. There 
are even salt and pepper 
shakers to match, by com- 
parison with which the 
relatively diminutive size 














of the otler pieces can be 


realized The coffee 

service—which, of course, 

can be used for tea or chocolate as well— 
is compl:te in every particular. In addi- 
tion to the eup, small and light enough 
for the weak hand to lift without fatigue, 
are the voffee-pot holding two cupfuls, a 
smaller jot for hot water, and a covered 
pitcher for hot milk. With a posy or 
two to lend an air of festivity, a gay 
little f.\t cozy nestled over the egg, and 


flowers. -risp toast, and steaming Mocha 


exhaling fragrant invitations to the feast, 
Where the invalid who could do other- 
Wise thay “fall to” with gratifying zest? 

For the noon or night meal there is a 


broth set. which could also be employed to 


mitigate the horrors of gruel! It consists 
ot five pieces: a covered cup for broth, 
salt and 1 pper shakers, and a toast rack, 
together vith a round tray in whose sur- 
lace are shallow depressions into which 
the various pieces fit securely. 

Many modern physicians prescribe after- 
hoon tea for convalescing patients, on the 
fround that the mild stimulation is very 
beneficial at a time of day when the vital 
‘nergy bevins to flag. Where this is the 
fase, a tea service for two will not come 


amiss, as the good influence of the cheering 
i 's always inereased by sociability. 

Like that for the broth service, the accom- 
panying tray has a series of depressions 
into which fit the bases of the several 
Pieces. These sets are obtainable in a 
number of colorings and patterns in addi- 
tion to the grape design illustrated. 

The question of suitable china is easily 
me al ve the preparation of enticing 
ah ustitutes a fresh problem every 

enty-four hours. Variety is one of the 


A complete set of china for an invalid 


of whipped cream over which a bit of 
the vellow rind is grated to suggest the 
tips of the stamens. 

Still another wholesome and easily pre- 
pared dessert is apple custard, which is 
made as follows: Pare and core two ap- 
ples, and steam until tender. Force 
through a coarse sieve, and mix with one 
well-beaten egg. Cook the mixture until 
it thickens, and turn into a sherbet glass 
to cool. Before serving, garnish with 
whipped cream and a small spoonful of 
apple jelly. 

A good simple soup is made of pearl 
barley. Soak one cup of the barley over- 
night, drain and cover with three pints 

















For broth and toast 


of boiling water. Add one teacupful of 
seeded raisins and the grated rind and 
juice of an orange. Set the saucepan on 
the back of the range and let it simmer 
four hours, adding a little water if it 
evaporates too much. Serve this with 
thin sandwiches. 
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Every Westinghouse Electric 
Iron will make good—or you 
get another without cost, 
delay or question! 


UY a Westinghouse Electric lron—no 

better electric iron made—and 

you are insured against any accident to the 
iron of whatever nature. 


If we did not know that our iron is the best possible to make, and 
that it will make good, we could not afford this unqualified guarantee. 


No fads or foolishness about the Westinghouse Iron. The heat is 
where you want it all the time. It has the good, old-fashioned natural 
ironing surface. No nickel plating on the face to hide imperfections and 


eventually chip off. It is the iron good laundresses recommend. 


We want your name if you have electricity in your house. We 
want to tell you all the good points of the Westinghouse Iron and tell 
you how we protect each purchaser of the iron. Write “West- 


inghouse Household Dept. H, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives All Over the World 























| Can Cut % off Your Food: 
Bills — ‘My Free Book — 125 Recipes 


—Tells You How 
125 tested recipes. 


less expensive cuts of meat, 









Shows just howto make the 
less costly fow!l— 









sweet 1icy, tender, deliciousin a RAPID Fireless 
Cooker. Sav 75c on every dollar for fuel and 

* half your kitchen work. 100,000 RAPIDS now 
in « 


Fireless Cooker it .cuty sittamatet 


At Lowest Cook ma “ gh = F = I - tet et ree Recipe 
Factory Price 






Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 146, Detroit, Mich, 


The one var- 
nish which 
withstands 
hard use. Send for PREE 
BOOK and PANEL. Test it. e 


To ask questions 
about anything 
advertised in this 
issue use Reply Letter 
Coupon on page 265 


READ 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES | Riders of the Purple Sage 


<Bemsteoss ESTABLISHED 63 Years "Toso." *Ponts 


Reem Bens mas Lonxponw Pena 
Mame 


Cresca Delicacies" 


The choicest products of many foreign lands, 
gathered and packed in the Cresca way. Scores 
of rich, flavored delicacies that make the table 
a place of joy. 

We shall be glad to send on receipt of 2c. 
stamp to cover postage, our color illus! rated @ 
booklet, “Cresca Foreign Lancheons,” which 
- full particulars, menus, and recipes by 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 335 Greenwich St., WH. Y. 
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There’s but one 


best in anything— 












Sweepers it’s 


i BISSELL’S 
“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Runs so easily you wonder if it is sweeping. 

Thirty-six years’ experience in the exclusive 
manufacture of carpet sweepers develo} 
this wonderful machine, and the astonishing 
part of it is that the “ BALL BEARING” 
costs the consumer but 25 cents more than 
the old-style sweeper. 

For light running, durability and thorough 
sweeping, our BALL BEARING Sweeper has 
no equal, and you will never know how easy 
it is to sweep your carpets and rugs until you 
have purchased one of these machines. 

Even though you have an expensive clean- 
ing apparatus in your home, you cannot dis- 
pense with the BISSELL Sweeper, as it is the 
daily and hourly necessity in every household. 
Always ready, no burden to transfer from one 
room to another, cleans without dust or effort, 
will last ten to twenty years, and costs but 
$2.75 to $5.75. Then consider the saving of 
time, labor and health. 

For sale by all the best trade. 

Address Dept. 96 for free booklet. (23) 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in World.) 
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Get Our Free Book B= 
Home Decoration 


" ARMONY IN COLORS FOR 

HOME DECORATION” is the 
title of an authoritative booklet on 
artistic decoration. It shows by actual 
color samples how you can secure the 
most beautiful effects in decorating 
your home with MELLOTONE, the 
modern wall finish. 

THESE BOOKS SENT FREE 


We have copy of this book and ‘‘Homes Attractive 
Srom Gate to Garret’’ for every reader of this magazine. 
Send us your address—now—the books will come by return 
mail. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
480 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston Chicago 
New York Kansas City 


LOWE BROTHERS, Limited, Toronto 

















This $45 
i Square Post Brass Bed 
i] On Approval $2 1:°° 


I 






; 
; 


Freight Paid 





BISHOP 
Grand Rapids Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, $45.00 Genuine brass Bed, with 
oye square posts, Direet to you for $21,50, 

e ~~ it On Approval and pay Freight to all points 
east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

ir, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Sprin<s and 
Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $81.50 foes $65.00), 
(ur tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from 
the “ ae Center” make out low prices 
possible. ~ ‘ 

If you don’t find this Bed mapetter to beds sold elsewhere 
at double our prices, send it at our expense and we 
Will refand your money, Full size double bed, 4 ft. 6 in, 
wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 1i¢ in. square Corner 
Pillars and five Upright Filling Rods in perfect propore 
} nas oy Bright or *‘Satin” finish—guaranteed @ life > 
time. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 
festoaly, rab time to Or So sie ce Se 


This handsome Portfolio of 186 large pages is as good 
as atrip to Grand or ae pies ma center of the world, 
It contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms 
in “period” and modern styles. It correctly shows popular 
Grand Rapids finishes in accurate colors, I}ustrates and 
describ: er one th d styles of dependable farniture. 

oo yomeae paid, if you 
Stamps, to show your interest. 
3s cents imag’ be deducted, from your first order. If 
jon't think» the bouk a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, 
send it back and we will refund your money and t 
postage you pay in returning it. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
Jonia Street 














87-99 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 








It is time now to freshen up our houses for summer. If you cannot furnish 
a summer cottage with summery things, have some gay chintz hangings and slip- 


covers for your year-round house. 


Don’t use ugly brown or gray linen. 


The 


chintzes are fascinating this season, and cost from twenty-five cents per yard up. 


Old Chests 

AntTique.—It is the rule rather than 
the exception for the eighteenth-century 
oak chests of New England to have pine 
iids. The pine is also found on the backs 
and in the bottoms of the drawers. No 
satisfactory explanation is given for this 
economy other than the fact that the 
backs and bottoms of the drawers were 
out of sight. No such reason exists, of 
course, for the pine lids, since the lid is 
always a conspicuous part of the chest; 
but I find no other theory concerning it. 
Oriental Rugs 

Sussceiper.—It is not at all unusual 
to tone down an Oriental rug. It will be 
necessary, however, to send it to experts. 
It can either be “dipped” by an ex- 
perienced carpet dyer, if you wish the 
whole rug toned down, or “ washed” by 
rug experts. It is even possible for these 
experts to tone down certain parts of the 
design, leaving the rest of the colors the 
same. These processes do not injure the 
rugs seriously. An expert recently said 
when questioned concerning the harm 
doae in this way, “ Well, they may not 
last more than a generation or two, but 
you will never see any evil results.” If 
you care to send your rug to New York, 
I can give you the address of a reliable 
firm here that does work of that sort. 
Renovating Old Furniture 

J. L. B—Thank you so much for let- 
ting us know about your experiment and 
success in renovating your walnut chest 
of drawers. The information is so valua- 
ble that I am going to pass it on to other 
subscribers. “ At a sale I bought an old 
walnut chest of drawers, which had been 
in an open shed for ten or fifteen years. 
I first washed it with a strong washing- 
powder, boiling water, and a stiff scrub- 
bing-brush; then I sandpapered it, start- 
ing with the rough and using each grade 
down to the finest. After that I finished 
it by rubbing it with my bare hand, 
and it is now lovely. It has that dull 
rich finish so much desired, and the 
natural grain shows beautifully.” I will 
send the name of the washing-powder by 
mail to any one who wishes it. 
Holbein Prints 

It is possible to get prints of all 
the Holbein heads now, and they are 
beautiful. I will gladly send you the 
address of the publisher, if you will send 
a stamped envelope. The same publisher 
brings out some charming colored prints 
that are not at all expensive. Some of 
the colored photographs of foreign coun- 
tries are extremely good. I think that 
they will send you a catalogue on request. 
Summer Curtains 

B. B.—Do not scorn the sales of dress 
materials when you are planning curtains 
for your summer cottage. Some of the 
cross-barred muslins are lovely for that 
purpose. The little cotton edges with 
color in them set off plain muslin and 
madras curtains surprisingly. They come 
in blue and green, lavender and green, 
blue and pink, brown and yellow, number- 
less combinations at a few cents a yard. 
For a Shaded Room 

Mrs. G. R. D—Since your porch runs 
around the entire front of your house, I 
fear that your two front rooms are shaded 
so that it would be advisable to have 
some yellow in them: For the hall I 
would select a shadowy yellow-and-gray 
paper with brown-and-gray rugs and 
brown wicker chairs, with a brown fumed- 
oak table, The curtains may be éeru net 
with inner curtains of old yellow raw silk 
or linen. In the library I would have a 
plain buff paper, combining with it in 
the furnishings dull brownish red. The 
rug may combine brown and dull red, and 
the upholstery as well. You can use 
brown wicker furniture also, if you like, 
and have the couches covered with a dull 
printed linen or cretonne in these colors. 

In the dining-room have a gray foliage 
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paper with a touch of yellow in it so 
that it will harmonize with the library. 
Bed-spreads 

Mrs. W.—A bed-spread made of this 
old-fashioned dimity of which you inclose 
a sample should be hemmed and edged 
with an old-fashioned white ball fringe. 
You should have a valance of the same 
material which may be simply hemmed 
or edged with the fringe, and the spread 
should hang down about four inches over 
the valance. You can make your spread 
long enough so that it can be drawn up 
over the pillows, making a bolster un- 
necessary. I should not advise a lace 
edging for this dimity. It would not 
be appropriate. If you have your spread 
over the pillows it will not be necessary 
to change the cases every day. Shams 
are not used at all. If you prefer, you 
can have one of the round bolsters and 
cover it with the same dimity, or tuck 
the spread in and bring it up over it. 
‘The Library 

Mrs. W. A. B.—It is always a problem 
just how to provide for a growing library. 
You can make the books furnish your 
room better by having bookcases built in 
and stained or painted to match the 
woodwork in your room. You are quite 
right, however, about the disadvantage in 
regard to the books collecting dust ex- 
posed in this way. Certainly, the glass 
doors do protect the books. It is a ques- 
tion that we must all decide for ourselves 
as to whether we prefer to take care of 
the books or to furnish our rooms with 
their bindings. If you think more of the 
books than of the appearance of the room, 
then I would add to the large oak case 
with glass doors you already have more 
as much like it as possible. The sectional 
bookcases are extremely convenient. 
Wall-paper 

Boston.—There is a charming little 
flower-pot paper for a child’s room. The 
pots are green, and the little stiff flowers 
growing out of them are a lovely shade 
of pale blue. The whole effect of the 
paper is very fresh and childish. The 
curtains should be pale-blue muslin 
trimmed with a narrow green and blue 
edge. The rug may be gray-green home- 
spun. Your white enamel furniture will 
fit this room beautifully. When your 
little girl is somewhat older she can have 
a dressing-table draped with white mus- 
lin over blue and trimmed with blue 
ribbon rosettes. 
A “Hopeless” Room 

DiscoukaGeD.—A room is never hope- 
less. Make up your mind where to begin 
and ignore the incongruities of the good 
and the bad until the entire scheme is 
worked out. It takes patience, but it is 
better to have it right some time than 
never. Fortunately that soft’ buff paper 
is not bad. Your red birch woodwork is 
troublesome and so is your mixture of 
mahogany, oak, and green furniture. Be- 
gin by banishing the two pieces of green 
furniture. They must set the entite room 
on edge. Then get some brown net cur- 
tains both to soften the light and to cover 
the ugly window casings. Take down the 
collection of small pictures, keeping the 
two or three good large ones, and put the 
money that you now have to spend into a 
large, plain, brown rug. Get rid of the 
small, ugly willows and Smyrnas that do 
not harmonize. Space prevents my giv- 
ing a complete plan for renovation here, 
but I will send one by mail. Your room 
is restless. 
Beds 

Mrs. G. C. 8.—You should have a white 
iron or brass bedstead with half sides 
for your little girl when she owtgrows 
her erib. ‘They are made, certainly. All 
children have an unfortunate tendency to 
roll out of bed.. These railings are com- 
paratively low and extend only half-way 
down the bed. .The woven wire springs 
are a part of some of them, not of all. 
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The Care. of the 
Bath-room 


By Jane Calhoun 


VEN the ideal white-tiled |.:t}-.,, 

can lose its shining beauty. |, ,, 

proud and trusting soul be leceiye 
by its apparent promise of inde~:rycjy, 
cleanliness. That shining porce ain, ;,, 
from shedding dirt, as the jp :overtiy 
duck’s back sheds water, exh) its the 
smallest grain of dust to “ him wo ryp.> 
If the watchful eye of the hou-owife ;, 
thoughtlessly removed for a minute , 
her busy scrubbing-brush idle ior mo, 
than two, spots develop with start}in, 
rapidity into stains, and the | auty of 
the erstwhile shining room disap ars y). 
der a cloud. 

The first step toward keepi: 
maculate must be taken by all 
bers of the family individually. 
you frequently recoiled before t\e yjsjy 
of the bath-room when your turn ‘:as con 
for your morning bath, piles of vt towe, 
alternating with pools of wate: on {} 
fioor, a basin spotted with dryiig toot). 
powder, a tub with its ring still intay, 
and an atmosphere heavy wit) steam: 
The least each person can do i- to Jeay 
it in perfect order for the next one; the 
wet towels placed in the rece} acles jp. 
tended for their temporary dis) sal, tl. 
others neatly folded, the basin and tu 
washed and wiped, and the wind». openei 
Any member of the family wo leays 
them otherwise, either in th 
or during the day, should be - 
to “make good” or made to pa 
fine into the family treasury. 

It is the housewife’s duty tv see that 
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a small bath-brush, some cloilis, anj 
strong soap are kept in a small closet 
in the bath-room for cleaning out the 


basin and tub and wiping up 
so that her best towels will no 
for that purpose, and that there is a 
temporary receptacle for wet 
that they will not be put into the hamper 
wet. The nickel holders serve {hat pur- 
pose beautifully. 

Opening the window is a very essential 
duty, although many never think of that 
detail, especially in the winter. One 
should no more think of asking another 
to bathe in the air in which a bath has 
been taken than in the same water. It 
is heavily laden with impurities 

For the daily cleaning one jweds the 
inevitable scrubbing-brush, witli one of 
the sand soaps, for the floor if it is tiled. 


the floor 
he Used 


towels so 


For the polished tiles of the wall and 
porcelain of tub and basin the rough sand 
soap must be replaced by a smovth soap 


or cleaning-powder. There are vumber- 
less soap-powders on the market thiat 
serve the purpose without scrat«ling the 


surface. There is also a special cleaning: 
powder manufactured for the purpose. 
Yellow stains may mean that there is iron 


in the water. They may come from rust 
in the iron pipes. If they do, oxalic acid 
in the cleaning-water will remove them. 
Whiting mixed with alcohol will keep 
the nickel in perfect condition if it is 
used frequently. " 
A hard-wood floor requires quite dif 
ferent treatment from the til floor. 
Whether oiled or varnished, it may ' 
wiped up with a cloth slightly damp. 
Soap and water may be used on | inoleum. 
but the water should not be hot nor the 
soap strong, certainly not gritty. 
The plumbing in the bath-room requires 
very careful attention. Frequent dose 
of sal-soda and hot water should | force 
down all the waste-pipes and ov: rilows 
To clean the overflow fill the basin or tu 
so full of hot water and sal-s«is thal 
it will be forced to escape throwzh th 


| overflow. . 


iloride 


For the closet it is better to use 
of lime. When disinfection is necessi!) 
a solution of carbolic, six ounces ©! pur 
crystals to a gallon of hot water, 's some 
what stronger. Not only the bow! of the 
closet should be cleaned each day, but the 
trap itself with a small mop on « long. 
heavy wire handle. 

The peppermint test is a safeguard 
against unsuspected leakages of sewer o 
and may be used without the assis(ance © 
a plumber. The joints in the pipes - 
the danger spots. Temporary home men 
ing can be done with putty. : 

When closing the house for the winter 
you should not only shut off the welt 
but have all the traps emptied. stulling 
the empty closet trap with paper. After 
this has been done put all the stopp” 
i basins and tubs and paste paper ov" 
the overflow outlets to keep the se¥* 
gas out of the house. 
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Good Form 

is is the month for a flower fair, before people 
on bought all their seeds and plants. Let each 
booth represent a flower and the entire hall 


flowers from trays 
concert or cantata. 


Scotch Dinner 

Mrs. G. M. O—A Scotch dinner will be 
quite original. I will give you the menu 
here, but lack of space makes it impos- 
sible to give the recipes. I will send 
those by mail if you wish them. 

Cocka leekie. 
Finnan-haddie savory. 
Hawtowdi. 

Peas. 

Baked potatoes. 

Lettuce salad. 

Scotch cakes. 

Orange marmalade. 

Decorate the table with white heather 
and gorse and have a spray of thistles 
painted on the place-cards. 

Bachelor Girls 

Anvist.—Entertain your friends with 

nonologues, since you have a gift 


sont 

that vay. You will need no stage-setting 
for tuat. There is a book called The 
Eternal Feminine, by May Isabel Fisk, 
that vill help you. Since it is to be an 
inforinal oceasion, there is no reason why 
your friend should not help you by whist- 
ling some solos. If your other friend can 
dance to her whistling, surely there is no 
reason) Why your bachelor women friends 


will not enjoy your entertainment. 


Serve ereamed chicken on toast from 
the cuafing-dish, hot chocolate, toasted 
crackvrs, eream cheese, and strawberry 
jam—« delicious, simple menu. 

May baskets 


llkie\.—Ask your mother to go to 
some bargain store and get some small 
baskets for you of as many different 
shapes as possible. Those made of wicker 
are the best. Ask her also to get some 
stains of different colors and some gold 
paint and brushes. With them you can 
stain and paint your baskets most attrac- 
tively. Perhaps she will get you some 
pieces of ribbon, too, so that you can tie 
bows of it on the handles. The home- 
made candy will make a fine filling for 
them, with a few flowers on top. 
General Invitations 

C.—lhe “ come-at-any-time ” invitation 
is always awkward. “Just let us know 
when.” It is not surprising that you do 
not know: what to do. As a rule, it is 
safer to hurt your friend’s feelings by 
not going than by arriving at the in- 
evitalbly inopportune time. You are quite 
right in feeling that one invitation a year 
with the day set is better than a general 
invitation for the whole year. She could 
have given you a choice of days. It is 
better, and more considerate of a 
guest’s feelings to have the length of a 
visit tixed in an invitation. It is not 
inhospitable to state the length of time 
you expect and hope to have a guest stay. 
A Blossom Party 

Mrs. B.—It will be a lovely time to 
give your lawn party for your daughter 
during the apple-blossom season. Why 
not give an apple-blossom party and have 
all the decorations carry out that idea? 
Have small, dainty baskets with high 
handles filled with apple blossoms and 
home-made candies, and for the center of 


too, 


the table where the refreshments are 

served have a large basket filled with 

apple blossoms. An appropriate menu 

will 

Chilled fruit served in the rinds of grape- 
fruit. 

Bouillon with whipped cream served in 


cups. 
Cold jellied chicken served with asparagus 
salad, vinaigrette sauce. 
Sandwiches of several kinds. 
Ices and cakes. 


Return Courtesies 

H. 0. C.—Have you realized your ob- 
ligations in returning courtesies? Beeause 
you cannot return in kind, you must not 
feel that your friends will not appreciate 
the Simple things you can do for them. 
Even if you have only one room, can’t 
you ask a few at a time in to play eards, 
with a few simple refreshments to take 
it seem festive? If that is impossible, 
you can ask them one at a time to go to 
* concert or theater with you. An oc- 
‘asional gift of flowers shows the same 
desire to return the courtesies shown. 
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Chalmers 
It, in your opinion, this garinent, 









fails to give pe in underwear satisfaction, return it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This guarantee applies to every genuine Porosknit garment not 
stamped Seconds" or Imperfect” across the Porosknit Label. * 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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Positively the only forms of their kind in the 
or! adapt themselves to every move- 
any dress a fit. They are 

nature your dressmaker cannot cletect 

the secret of your perfect form when fitting 
gowns overthem. The only forms for slender 
and underdeveloped women. Every pair guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money refunded. Made 
in fiesh and white colors. Various 
prices. Insist on having the H. & H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms. If 
corset dealer does not have them, send 
his name and write us direct. An illus- 
trated booklet with full particulars 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. 
Agents wanted in small towns. 
' er - <eepe' wom HENDERSON 
. a 








is the finish which 

brings out every bit of 

beauty your floors, wood- 

work or furniture possesses 

—often much more than you 

believe there is in them. Makes their 
care a lot easier because the finish will 


jo, N. ¥. 
Dealer (who does not | 
Rompers) with 7 cents for packing and postage, for 


. Dept. 61 Buffal 
Send us name of | 
GIVEN AWA keep Dean Lock: | 
stitched Aprons and | 
which an Embroidered Apron will be sent you. 
| The W. H.Dean Co.,79 Everett Bldg.,New York City 








Prove it. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and Our Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care” 


Ifyouare 

f Your Feet Hurt, \fyouare 

Corns, Dbunions, callouses of the sole, 
distortions 


of the feet, or fallen arch read 
Foot Comfort, by Geo. A.Werner; a valuable 
treatise by the German Pedic Surgeon ex- 
‘® plaining in clear language how to end 
all foot troubles. 10 cents postpaid. 
Send forit now. The ta 


A.S. BOYLE & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








1915 West 8th Street 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


should you desire to secure additional information regarding any of the 
advertisements in this issue of Harper's Bazar, we are pcinting below 
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Home Study 


Conducted by E. B. Cutting 
@ Mothers whose boys and girls would enjoy camp 
life for their summer holiday can obtain a list of 
the best camps by writing to the editor of his 
department. 


@ If any readers of the Bazar are interested in get- 
ting information about Maypole Dances they ma 
do so by writing to the Home Study Club. Such 
advice will be sent to anyone who sends a stamped 
envelope with her address. 

Contagion and ite Prevention 

Our Mother's Club is making a study 
of possible ways to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases among our children. 
Will you give me a list of magazine arti- 
cles that might help?—H. R. H. 

You have chosen a very important sub- 
ject for your club study, and a most in- 
teresting one as well. The following list 
is necessarily a limited one, but I am 
sure you will get many helpful sugges- 
tions from it: The Outlook, Jan 
May 13, 1911; Smithsonian Report, 1909; 
Good Housekeeping, May, 1911; Harper’s 
MAGAZINE, December, 1911. 


2Z 


Direct Primaries 

Our class in good government is to 
have a debate on direct primaries. Will 
you teil me what magazine articles have 
been written on the subject?—E. F. H. 

Your class is wise to take up one of the 
most important political measures of the 
day. Here is a list of articles, but if you 
follow the papers closely you will get 
additional data almost every day: Out- 
look, June 3, 1911; Harper’s WEEKLY, 
March 25, 1911; American Political Sci- 
ence Review, November, 1911; Nation, 
Feb. 2, April 6, 1911; Review of Reviews, 
March, 1911; Chautauquan, December, 
1911; World’s Work, January, 1912. 


Panama Canal 

We are to have a debate on the right 
of the United States to fortify the Panama 
Canal. Will you tell club 
where we can find material for both the 
negative and affirmative sides?—E. F. F. 

This list of magazine articles will give 
you the material you wish for your de- 
bate. It will be interesting to know 
which side wins. The Independent, July, 
20, 1911; Forum, Feb., 1911; Cosmopol- 
itan, May, 1911; North American Review, 
March, 1911; Nation, Jan. 19, 1911; Out- 
look, Jan. 14, 1911; World To-day, 
March, 1911; World’s Work, March, 
1911; Review of Reviews, March, 1911. 
The Art of Conversation 

I cannot talk well, Please give me a 
list of books or outline a course of read- 
ing that will help me, and I shall be ever- 
lastingly grateful to you.—SvUBSCRIBER. 

Had you sent me your address I should 
have replied by mail, but perhaps these 
few suggestions may helpful to 
other readers of our Home Study Club. 
If there be any rule it would begin with, 
“Forget yourself!” The part 
would be “Gain a vocabulary,” and that 
is done by reading only the best books. 


our school 


prove 


second 


Try Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlott 
Bronté; Stevenson’s Letters, and any of 
his Essays; Newman’s Apologia. Here 
are a few magazine articles that may 
help you: Living Age, Sept. 9, 1911; 
Delineator, November, 1911; Harper's 
Weekiy, Aug. 12, 1911; Craftsman, 


March, 1911. 


Folk Music 

Our club is beginning a study of folk 
music, and we are patriotic enough to 
think that our first work should be in 
the folk music of America. Where can 
we get some information?—L. V. V. 

In the Craftsman for January, 1912, 
is a charming article by the well-known 
Indian student, Natalie Curtis, on “ Folk 
Music of America: Four Types of Folk- 
Song in the United States Alone.” This 
article is very informing. Are you fa- 
miliar with her book, The Indian Book? 


A Fiemish and a Dutch Painter 

Will you tell me where I can get some 
information about the Flemish painter, 
Jules Lague, and the Dutch painter, 
Joseph Isracls?—M. F. B. 

You will find an excellent analysis of 
Jules Lague’s work in The Craftsman for 
December, 1911. The sub-title reveals 
the force the man represents: “ The Sculp- 
tor of the Soul of his Race.” The arti- 
cles on Joseph Israels are more numer- 
ous. You will find them in Harprr’s 
Weekiy, September 16, 1911; Current 
Literature, October, 1911; Review of Re- 
views, October, 1911. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months from the time of their receipt. The 


BazAr'S Correspondence is too large to permit an earlier 
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OF COURSE 

“Do you mean 
to say you lost 
something when 
the custom - house 
officials went 
through your 
baggage?” 

“Yes, my 
respect.” 


self- 





A LOSS 


Mary: What, 
married to a com- 
moner!’ “Why, I 
thought her father 
bought a duke! 

ALICE: So he 
did, but,it was not 
a permanent = in- 
vestment. 


UNIQUE 
KNICcKER: What 








WHEN TOMMY UNDRESSES HIMSELF. 


HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE 


Mistress: Bridget, do you spoil every piece of 
meat you cook? 
Maip: Oh, no, mum. 


the butcher’s. 

HIS GNAWING ANXIETY 

Blank and his wife are going to separate. 
Is he worried over who will get his chil- 


Sometimes it comes bad from 


GILLETT: 

PERRY: 
dren? 

GILLET: . Not he. 
his breakfast. 


He’s worried over who will get 


WHAT SHE WANTED 
Mrs. Post: Have you any cooks who can make 
mayonnaise, lobster Newburg, and croquettes? 
PROPRIETOR OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICE (proudly): 
Lots of ’em. 
Mrs. Post (sadly) : 
kind. I’ve got dyspepsia. 


Bring me one of the other 


is so strange 
about her? 

Bocker: She is 
one of the few women born in 1870 who 
are forty-two years old. 

THE INDUCEMENT 

Maw: Please, mum, may I go out for 
an hour or two? 

MISTRESS: No, you must stay in, but 
you may wash all the windows. 




















TO SYMPATHETIC EARS 

Mary: 

my aget 

ALICE: Don’t worry. 
it to is even. older. 


How contemptible of you to tell 


The girl I told 
SLEEP. 
TIRED OF If 

THE four-year-old had taken his reproof in a grati 
fying spirit, had admitted his fault, and sued sweetly 
for pardon. Encouraged by his receptive attitude, his 
mother ventured to add a few general etliical truths; 
but with the first hint of transition from the concrete 


to the abstract a mild resentment dawneu 
in his eye. 














“Mother,” he demanded, respectfully but 
firmly, “when is this conversation going to 
stop?” 

HER LIMIT 

First CALIFORNIA SUFFRAGETTE: 
candidate are you going to support? 

SECOND CAIJFORNIA SUFFRAGETTE: I can’t 
support either one. The most I can do is 
to ask him to dinner. 


Which 


THE SITUATION 
KNICKERk: What is the matter? 
Bocker: The cook has divorced us and 
wants alimony. 


HIS SECRET 
First Watrer: Did you ever have a tip 
that satistie? you? 
SECOND WAITER 
(proudly): Yes, but 
the donor never 
knew it. 


HER REASON 


“Mrs. BLoopcoop 
is sending out cards 
of invitation for a 
little danee.” 

“Wants to enter- 
tain a few friends, 
does she?” 

“ Yes, and to snub 
a few more.” 

LUCKY JULIET 

MRS. KNICKER: 
What _ impressed 
you most in “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet”? 

Mrs. SvuBBUBS: 





SHOPPER: 





THE BOY: Yer’RE LIKE ALL THE REST OF THE CITY FOLKS 
NEVER SATISFIED TILL YE TRANS- 


THAT MOVES OUT HERE. 
PLANT A LOT 0’ TOADSTOOLS AN’ P’ISON IVY. 


The fact that Juliet 
could keep a nurse 
in what appeared, to 
be the suburbs. 


SALE 0’ PIES. 
BAKER: 
SHOPPER: 


BABY MUST BE IN TERRIBLE PAIN, 
LIKE ANYTHING. 
THAT ISN’r BaBy, JOHN. 


MARIA. 


Sue’s CRYIN 


TIIAT’S NURSE SINGING HER TO 


ASSUMING THAT— 


Brown: 
SMITH: 
BRowN: 


BUSY MAN: 
DOOR. 

CALLER: 
CAME IN, 


————$ 
BARGAIN BAK ERY 
ALL KINDS OF 


PIES 


I SEK YOU’RE ADVERTISIN’ A BARGAIN 


YES, MA’AM. 
WELL, SHOW ME SOME SLIGHTLY USED 
AND SHOP-WORN REMNANTS, 


WILLIAM, SHOW THIS 


Don’r TROUBLE. 


What reason have you for hating Blan 
Well, you see, he’s a relative of mine, an 
Yes, yes, I know, but what other reas: 


PERSON 
I NOTICED IT A 


PROVEN 

OTHELLO had 
sinothered De- 
mona with a pil 

3 That proves 
he cried, “all 
thorities agree 
better for 
health to s/ 
without one.” 
WHAT HE MI 

BAKER: I 
out in Blakes 
motor last 
He has everyt 
in it, even a pe 
eter. 

BARKER: \ 
mean a speedomet: 
old man. A pe 
eter is an_ instr 
ment for measu 
how far you Wilk. 

Baker: All rig!t, 
T'll stick to pedom- 
eter. 

















GREYFRIARS BOBBY 





—————EE HARPER & BROTHERS 





[RIDERS OF THE | 
PURPLE SAGE 


A New Novel by ZANE GREY, “The wy.» & Desert” 
“AAOST readers will devour it whole.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“One of the best of recent western novels, stirring in its rush of action 

and incident, vivid with local color, strong and human in its emotional interest.” 

—New York Times. 

“The tang of the purple sage and the faint fragrance of untrodden grasses and 
wild flowers growing in lonely canons and by unknown streams.” 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 
Illustrated, $1.30 net 


“BLACK BEAUTY” and “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS” 
Are Known to You. Do You Know 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“TAXCEPT ‘Rab and His Friends’ and ‘Black Beauty,’ I know 
of no story of dog or horse comparable to ‘Greyfriars Bobby.’ ” 
—Bulletin of S. P. C. A., New York. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


THE TERRIBLE MEEK 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


Author of “The Servant in the House” 


ERE is the strangest play ever written—a play as dramatic and thrilling to 
read as to act. Think of it—it is a play to be played in the dark! In it there 
is a spiritual bomb—like the questions Jesus asked of His generation—which 
smashes some of our small notions of Duty. It is a drama of the new Courage, 
“more like woman’s,” and is even more significant and unusual than the author’s 
“The Servant in the House.” 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


FLOWER OF THE NORTH 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


ROUND the shores of Hudson’s Bay hot-blooded warfare and idyllic love 

are mingled in dramatic romance. Dangers and treachery, even the apparent 

desertion of the girl—whose beauty and culture stand out against her barren 

surroundings like a rose in a snowdrift, and whom he has rescued and followed 

to her secret home—cannot stay him in his ambitions. The mystery of his enemies’ 

opposition and of the heroine’s birth is solved after numerous and thrilling episodes. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


WHY THE WORLD LAUGHS 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


N addition to the world’s stock of fun. Humorous stories collected from the 
‘Mongolians, Indians, Persians, Hebrews, Turks, Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans, Italians, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, and French prove that 
no age nor race has a monopoly of laughter. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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By 

BREWER CORCORAN 

Here is a story—rich in its 
humor, picturesque in its slang 
—of a very real youth at a 
preparatory school. It is a 
book for the father who went 
there and for the son who is 
now there. The boy that sur- 
vives in every man who apolo- 
getically enjoys a circus will 
sympathize with the railroad 
magnate, “‘rooting”’ and flag- 
waving during the race his son 
is helping to win, and with 
many of the other chapters. 
“The Bantam” is the son of a 
general in the Philippines, sent 
home by his father to his own 
old school. 
With Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, 

$1.00 net 


ELOQUENCE 


Counsel on the Art of 
Public Speaking 


B 
GARRETT P.SERVISS 


Mr. Serviss’s success as a 
public speaker has made _ it 
possible for him to help others 
—the average man, who may 
be called on occasionally to 
make a speech or respond to a 
toast. His psychological treat- 
ment will be of practical assist- 
ance to all those who desire to 
fit themselves for a career of 
public speaking, and his his- 
tory of the art and the impor- 
tant part it has played in his- 
tory will appeal to the general 
reader. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


New edition at a new price 


China In 


Transformation 


By 
ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


With a New Introduction 
of Great Timely Interest 


“Every page of the present 
volume should be carefully 
studied by those who desire to 
gain a right understanding of 
the present position in China.” 

—The Atheneum, London. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 net 
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